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A SUGGESTION OF BEGONIA CULTURE ON LONG ISLAND i) i 
American Agriculturist’s illustration affords a glance of the interior of a house of Gloire de Lorraine begonias grown by H i 
C. W. Ward of Long“Island. This beautiful plant is the result of a cross between Socotrana and Dregii and was WV g 
sent out by a French firm. It was first exhibited in this country at the Massachusetts horticultural society in Decem- 
ber, 1897, where it received the silver medal. It is very delicate and should receive plenty of water and ventilation, f) 
P especially during the winter. It will bear more light under glass than most begonias and is well suited to a night AN | 
) temperature of about 55 degrees. Its magnificent habit combined with its extreme profusion of clear pink, brilliant flow- {) 
ers make it one of the most unique of our flowering plants. It is strictly a winter-blooming plant, being at its best i") 
from December 1 to January I5. iy 
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Book - Notices. 


THE PRAcTICAL GAS ENGINEER. By E. W. 
Longanecker, M_ OD. Illustrated, 4x7 
inches, 146 pages, cloth. Published by 
the author. 

A book that tells what a gas or gasoline 
engine is; how to purchase a gas or gaso- 
line engine; how to install the engine; how 
to operate it; how to care for it. In short, 
just how to handle it successfully, and all 
about it. It is a complete, plainly written 
work, containing the practical points 
needed by a purchaser, owner or operator 
of a gasoline engine. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company, Price, postpaid, $1. 


CATTLE FEEDING with sugar beets, sugar, 
molasses and sugar beet residuum. By 
Lewis S. Ware. Illustrated, 6x9 inches, 
390 pages, cloth. Philadelphia Book Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Root feeding to cattle in the United 

States is not as general as it should be, 

and the farmers have thus wasted an op- 

portunity. General information in regard 
to pulp feeding has, so far, been wanting. 

The author, has therefore visited most of 

the European farms on which these meth- 

eds are practiced. He has carefully exam- 
ined the question on the spot, and in this 
volume gives the results of his investiga- 

-tions. General considerations on cattle 

feeding are discussed in the introductory 

chapter. The six parts into which the 
work is divided are devoted respectively to 
feeding and fattening; feeding beets to cat- 
tle; feeding fresh and siloed sugar beet res- 
iduum; molasses for feeding; feeding with 
sugar; definitions and technical considera- 
tions. By a careful study of this highly 
instructive work intelligent farmers will 
readily become convinced that by the use 
of either sugar beets, sugar or sugar beet 
residuum in its varied forms, they will 
have within their reach a source of profit 
hitherto ignored. Sold by Orange Judd 

Company, New York. Price, net, $2.50, if 

mailed $2.70. 


GARDENING For THE Soutn. By William 
N. White. Revised and enlarged by P. 
H. Mell. 280 illustrations, 6x9 inches, 683 
pages, cloth. B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co, Riehmond, Va. 

“Gardening for the South’ or How to 
grow vegetables and fruits was first pub- 
lished nearly half a century ago, and has 
ever sinee occupied a foremost portion in 
southern horticultural literature. A second 
edition was published some thirty years 
since, during which period such great 
changes have taken place in all branches 
of horticulture, and especially in southern 
methods of cultivation, application of fer- 
tilizers, the selection of varieties of vege- 
tables and fruits, and especially in market 
conditions, that a new edition has become 
imperative. This work has now been ac- 
complished in a most creditable manner by 
Prof P. H. Mell, director of the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It is 
practically a new book en southern horti- 
culture as practiced at present, according 
to the methods followed by the most suc- 
cessful gardeners. No other book has been 
published within recent years which is des- 
tined to exert as beneficial an influence 
upon southern gardening as this one. Sold 
by Orange Judd Company, New York. 
Price postpaid $2.50. 


A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS; with sugges- 
tions for Effective Arrangement. By J. 
Wilkinson Elliott. Richly illustrated, 
8x11 inches, 76 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
Co, New York. 

This beautiful volume has not been writ- 
ten to teach the art of landscape garden- 
ing, but rather the need of it. The leading 
vein which runs throughout the entire book 
is to show the advantage of hardy plants. 
Bedding plants are a yearly expense while 
an investment in hardy plants and shrubs 
returns the investor an annual dividend in 
increased size and loveliness. Every day, 
from early spring till late autumn, the 
hardy garden is changing with the changes 
of the season, it is never tiresome. Many 


beautiful photographic views of groups of 
notable plants and shrubs embellish almost 
every page, and a specially helpful feature 
are the several detailed plans for flower 
and shrubbery gardens of various dimen- 
sions and for varieus purposes. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price in paper net 
80 cents, in cloth net $1.60. 
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Damaged Corn Fodder Nearly Worthless. 
Cc. D. GILFILLAN, MINNESOTA. 

The corn crop was partially 
frost in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, Iowa and a part of Missouri. For fat- 
tening cattle this frosted corn is worth- 
less. The only use it can be put to will be 
as rough fodder. Should the wet weather 
set in while the cobs are full of moisture 
the ears will freeze, becoming icicles, which 
eannot be eaten by cattle. I am feeding 
about 350 head of cattle this year. The 
principal feeds I use are oats, barley and 
oilmeal. The oat crop in Minnesota was 
immense this year, yielding about 70 bush- 
els to the acre and weighing 41 pounds to 
the bushel. The oat berry contains a large 
amount of nutriment, and is an exceed- 
ingly valuable food. Much of our barley 
is unfit for malting but is excellent as a 
cattle feed. The oats and barley are 
ground together before feeding. In this 
way we hope to be able to make pretty 
good beeves, without the aid of corn. We 
will feed our cattle all they will eat of 
oats and barley with three pounds of oil- 
raeal daily. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


We hear a great deal about scientifie 
poultry culture, but I think science in poul- 
try. keeping is the proper application of 
what we learn by experience.—[A. C. Val- 
entine, Clinton County, Mich. 


It is a lamentable fact that farmers do 
not try to make the fairs better. They fall 
in with the multitude, and want horse races, 
shows and gambling dens. Amusement 
seems to be what they are after, instead of 
competing with one another for premiums 
on the best horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, 
as well as grain, vegetables, etc.—[Mrs E. 
N. Owen, Union City, Pa. 


We let the other fellow bother us too 
much. Instead of studying our own pos- 
sibilities, we incline to fellow the other fel- 
low. We are all at it more or less. Sdme- 
times we are led inte good things, and 
sometimes into unprofitable~ ventures. I 
think following the beaten path which 
neighbors have trod injures more farmers 
than any other one cause. It is the orig- 
inal man who makes the money.—[{Myron 
B., IHinois. 


It is high time farmers wake up and or- 
ganize. What plan I can hardly say, but 
I would call it the farmers’ produce asso- 
ciation. Name a president and secretary, 
let the president set the price of prod- 
uce each week, and each member of the 
association go to the officer to learn what 
this is. When there is a surplus of stock 
in the market let secretary quote prices to 
ether cities and dispose of such at the 
best possible rates, without cutting prices 
at home or abroad.—[J. F. McLean, Penn- 
sylvania. 


I have a ranch of 1200 acres near Mason 
City and at present own 225 head of cat- 
tle. I started in here 16 years ago with a 
homestead and 40 head of cows. This coun- 
try is well adapted to stock raising and 
most farmers who Come here poor from 
other states are doing well.—[W. B. Bun- 
nell, Custer County, Neb. 


Stock Hogs should be purchased early in 
order that they may become accustomed to 
their surrounlings. Then if a pig proves 
himself undesirable, he can be replaced be- 
fore it is too late. 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER 
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Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is «he longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ low dewn Handy Wagon te 
use about the place? Wewill fit 
out your eld wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels any size and 
any shape tire, straight er stag. 

~ spokes. No cracked hubs, 20 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
big new catalogue. Itis free. 
Electric Whee! Go., Box 86s Quincy, Hi. 


IWET WEATHER COMFORT 


There is no satisfaction keener 
than bein or and comfortable 
when in the hardest storm. 


YOU ARE SURE OF THIS 


Wagon World Awheel. 








WATERPROOF 
ILED CLOTHING 


MADE IN BLACK OR YELLOW 
BACKED BY, OUR GUARANTE 
J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS! 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 
if he will not supply you 
fo o rments and hats. 
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Instead of using Metal 

Roofing, which requires 

painting every 

two years, use 

Arrow Brand 
Asphalt 

f wea Ready Roofing 

, already sur- 

faced with gravel, and which needs no painting. 

ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. Send for free 
80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 


Save Paint Bills 














(Don't forget the name.) 
The original, low-priced, long-lived, red-rope roof- 
Ing and siding for farm buildings. Twenty years Be 
record on a hundred thousand farms. Don't confuse it with tarred 
a and worthless imitations. It’s the roof that lasts. Roofing 
it free with “= roll. Send for samples and beok. 
. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpele, Mass., and €hicage, Ilineis. 





FOR INFORMATION AS FO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Immi- 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL _AND 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selee- 

tion. These are the most valuable lands in the staté and ar¢ 

situated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha. Our 
1 if ' " t ‘ 





every field f ten urs. 

Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr. 
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Rorat BOoOKe 
Catalogue Free to Ail. + Id 16 ee gph 


be sent free of charge toall applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat~ 
alague, 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Iiustrations, 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Popics, sent for three cents im 
stamps—~hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


82 Lafaystte Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Cultivation of the Peach. 


COL I. C. WADE, HABERSHAM COUNTY, GA. 





N-looking over and inspect- 
ing orchards the past year, 
that contain over four mil- 
lion trees in Georgia, I am 
struck with the disgraceful 
fact that full one-ha!lf of 
these orchards are a fail- 
ure or will be from lack of 
care in these two great essentials, viz: 
proper cultivation and fertilization. Hence 
the fear that a few pessimists proclaim 
overproduction, should be forever removed. 
To the laborer who does his work properly 
there is small chance of a failure, and with 
no speciality that I know of, is the tiller 
of the soil so liable to be richly rewarded. 
All of the shortcomings or failures of the 
peach grower cannot be remedied. Many 
can. The two most glaring evils, from 
which I find tens of thousands of trees 
suffering is lack of cultivation and lack of 
fertilization. 

As to the first, that is patent to every 
passerby. Hundreds of acres with weeds 
and broomsedge as tall as the trees. The 
tree with its sickly appearance and stunt- 
ed body, readily tells its story. What a 
contrast is that of the successful orchard- 
ist, with his thrifty trees showing the clean 
ground as the care of the grower. Starting 
in earliest spring he gets over each orchard, 
thoroughly, every three to four weeks, us- 
ing tools that kill the weeds; yet not 
running deep enough nor near enough to 
the trees to strike their spreading rootlets 
which cover the ground from 4 to 6 inches 
under the surface and often reaching out 
from 8 to 10 feet from the body of the tree. 





The long tugs keep the whiffletree from 
barking and practically destroying the 
tree; close to the body shows the use of 
the hoe, and if you scan closely you will 
see that the deadly knife has removed’ the 
borer, cut away the too rank limbs, and 
opened the top for the rays of the fruitful 
Georgia sun to tinge with the beautiful 
red and golden color of the Elberta, and 
with the lovely pink and white of the 
Georgia Belle which one likes so much to 
see. 

The careful grower also keeps his force 
at work among the trees until the fruit 
is either nearly ripe, or, if young trees, 
until during August. Thus, often the dust 
bath keep trees growing, where neglectel 
ones with hard-baked ground stand per- 
fectly still and are often ruined during 
their first year. The middles should be, 
and are often planted to the cowpea, which 
is later turned under for fertilizer. Now 
when the proper growth shows to the tree 
—having been pruned with its top open, 
and all surplus wood cut away—just stand 
aside to gather your crop. Or at least, let 
these trees alone all the rest of the year. 
Unless you think a borer has been left to 
sap its life blood, when the last ‘‘varmint’”’ 
should be eradicated. Otherwise, let the 
wood and now coming buds get their more 
mature strength in order that they might 
stand the on-coming winter. A few boys 
and dogs along the outside boundaries may 
save many a tree from the rabbits pealing 
the bark. 


But this man’s orchard makes its owner 
sleep content through the long winter, as 
he thinks of the strength of the tree and 
how the buds are slowly maturing, and 
the little rootlets under ground are daily 


No. 20. 


becoming more steadfast. The frost works 
down in the roots, liberating those foods: 
planted there for the proper nourishment; 
of the tree in spring. And if the trees are 
as they should be when possible, on the 
hilltops and ridges, the same frost will keep 
back the buds and not until all danger 
from that source is past will they appear. 
But you may train a child to a finish, still 
that child has got to have good healthy 
food given at proper times, and amounts, 
and in proper shape, or it is a failure. Cul- 
tivation with some soils will save a peach 
orchard. But most soils, whilst they may 
be able to bring a tree up in fair shape 
to its first crop; need to be supplied, if 
lacking, with the humus that nature di- 
gests and feeds the rootlets that start the 
sap, that carries the life blood through 
the body, limb, leaf and fruit. 

Nature with her agents, light, heat, rain 
and frost, disintegrates and renders solu- 
ble a great amount of plant food, espe- 
cially if the field has been properly cul- 
tivated through the proper season. But 
the great fact remains that much igs to be 
done before the grower reaches the acme 
of delight, seeing his trees loaded with a 
fine crop of fine, sun-gilded peaches. We 
find thousands of peach trees that have 
shed their entire fruitage this year. 


THE CAUSE AND REMEDY. 

It seems to me if we remember that na- 
ture in all of her animal and vegetable 
life is constantly seeking to reproduce her- 
self; the wild rose on the hilltop and prairie 
is her work and brings forth a modest 
flower, but has the seed for reproduction. 
But the florist produces thousands of beau- 
tiful flowers by his art, that by ordinary 
{To Page 523.] 








HEAD OF A SPLENDID 


This splendid Jersey bull is owned by 
state fairs and two tri-state fairs, and two county fairs. 
seven times at the head of the exhibitor’s herd and won six straight firsts. 






see 


WEST VIRGINIA JERSEY HERD 


Pp. A. Pugh & Son of Hancock county, W Va. He was shown this season at three 
He received first premium six times and second once. He was shown 
He was also shown seven times with four of his 


get and was awarded six firsts. His sire was Heart’s King, and his dam Tormentor Stoke Pogis. This animal while registered 


as King Downey 30334, is better known as Pugh’ 


s King. He is a splendid animal and appeared to advantage in the ring 
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Mulch Strawberries Soon. 


R. M. KELLOGG, MICHIGAN, 


Several reasons may be assigned for 
mulching the strawberry. It is an ever- 
green and unlike other plants which drop 
their leaves in the fall it does not store 
elaborated sap in its body upon which it 
may draw to start new leaves in the 
spring. If left to the effects of drying 
winds with frequent freezing and thawing 
the old and even crown leaves will all be 
dead before spring and as it has no means 
of elaborating sap its vitality is lowered 
for want of resources in forming new 
leaves. 

When the ground freezes deep the lower 
roots are held firm while the sunshine of 
the day thaws the surface. Freezing fol- 
lows at night, the ground expands and 
pulls the roots from the crown or breaks 
them. At the same time it lifts the crown 
up but does not allow it to settle down 
again and the plant is permanently weak- 
ened. 

The better class of fruit growers now 
generally propagate their strawberries in a 
special bed from selected plants so that 
they can develop them with extra care. 
If these are exposed to freezing and thaw- 
ing they will not endure transplanting and 
long vacancies will be found in the fruiting 
field. 

COVER PLANTS LIGHTLY. 

If the plants are covered with any litter, 
merely enough .to shade the plants, the 
frost will work. into the ground deeply and 
only dissolve slowly when a long warm 
spell comes. There will be no heaving or 
breaking of roots and the leaves will re- 
main bright and green all ready to elabor- 
ate sap as quickly as sunshine is admitted 
in the spring. The plant is then in posi- 
tion to undergo the exhaustive process of 
pollen making which sets in as soon as 
growth starts in spring. 

SPRING CULTIVATION UNDESIRABLE. 

Strawberries ought never to be cultivated 
in the spring but measures must be taken 
to conserve moisture. If no mulch is ap- 
plied the winter rains pack the surface 
so that the capillary movement of water to 
the surface is very active and the ground 
dries out very fast. If no mulch.is applied 
the surface must be broken up exposing the 
berries to the mud thrown by rain drops 
striking the loose earth. 

The mulch performs the same work as 
the cultivating and the pickers appreciate 
it when doing their work. It needs to be 
raked off directly over the plants so they 
can come up through. When berries are 
picked it should be burned on the ground 
to kill fungi and insects. The mulch 
should not be put on until the ground 
freezes. If applied early and a warm spell 
follows they will bleach and be tender. 


The Powder Post Beetle. 


A. D. HOPKINS, U S DEPT OF AGRICULTURE, 


The so-called “powder post” in seasoned 
wood, such as handles, spokes, staves, and 
other hard wood in the rough or in the fin- 
ished product,.is caused by one or more 
species of beetles which fly from place to 
place and deposit their eggs on or in the 
wood. The eggs hatch into small white 
grubs which burrow in. all directions 
through the hard seasoned tissue until 
they have attained their full growth, when 
they change to a semi-dormant stage and 
remain thus until their wings and legs are 
fully develope :. They then emerge from 
the wood in tne form of brown beetles to 
mate and deposit more eggs either in the 
Same material or in other accessible sea- 
soned wood. These powder post beetles 
rarely attack or breed in the heart wood, 
but confine their work to the white or sap 
wood. 

After the insects are thoroughly estab- 
lished in the wood and portions of it have 
become converted into powder, all of the 
material thus rendered worthless should 


FARM AND GARDEN 


be sorted out and burned. The remaining 
infested material which is found to be of 
sufficient value for future use may be 
dipped in pure kerosene, benzine, gasoline, 
or common salt water, all of which have 
been recommended for the destruction of 
the insects in the wood and the prevention 
of future attack. It has been suggested 
that if the infested material is thoroughly 
steamed or otherwise heated great num- 
bers if not all of the insects will be killed. 

The storehouses and yards should be gone 
over once a year and all infested material 
removed and either destroyed or treated. 
Then, if all new material brought into the 
yards or houses is treated with salt water 
or kerosene and dried before storing, it will 
usually be exempt from attack. 

Finished products, such as inside hard 
wood finish, staircases, wainscotting, floors, 
furniture, etc, may be successful treated 
with benzine poured into small gimlet holes 
bored into the wood for the purpose, to be 
afterward plugged with putty or wood. 
According to Webster, a mixture of tur- 
pentine and coal-tar applied in this man- 
ner proves very effectual. 


Do Ashes Ward Off Potato Blight 7 


E.. S. M’NALL. 


I would like to relate my experience with 
an acre of potatoes the past season. The 
soil is light sand, commonly called pine 
plain. The piece was planted to corn last 
year without manure. There was a small 
growth of stalks, but it was well eared. I 
plowed this ground in April without apply- 
ing fertilizer of any kind. It was fitted in 
good shape to receive the seed, then 
smoothed and marked three feet each way. 
The variety planted was American Won- 
der, tubers of medium size, cut once in two 
and planted May 1 with a hand potato 
planter, 4 inches deep. The weather was 
wet and cold, all through May, and there 
was some frost. A small proportion of the 
seed rotted. 

After the potatoes were planted, an appli- 
eation of. 60 bushels per acre of ashes and 
hen manure mixed half and half was ap- 
plied direct to the hill, on the surface, a 
small ash shovelful to each hill. Then a 
weeder was run over the piece to mix the 
ashes and pulverize the soil. All the culti- 
vating was done with a horse, no hand 
work being given. Paris green was used 
twice, but no bordeaux. 

The tops kept green until September 25, 
when I dug them. The yield was 100 bush- 
els fine potatoes of best quality, and not 
more than a dozen decayed tubers were 
found. About September 1 the late blight 
killed all the potato tops in this section, 
and not one piece escaped except mine, and 
the tubers have rotted badly. Bordeaux 
mixture was not used on any of these 
pieces. What I would like to know is this, 
did the application of hen manure and ashes 
keep off the blight? 

Egyptian Cotton Not a Success—I have 
been growing a goodly number of varieties 


-of Egyptian cotton at this station for 


the last eight or ten years. We imported 
from England an Egyptian cotton gin and 
have been ginning the crop upon same dur- 
ing these years. I have also distributed to 
225 cotton planters throughout the state 
the seed of two of the best varieties of 
Egyptian cotton, and they have given it 
a. thorough test. I wish to say that the re- 
sults with the farmers are such that they 
cannot be. induced to try Egyptian cotton 
again. Up to date our experience is abso- 
lutely_ adverse to the growing of this eot- 


-ton within the rainy Section of the cotton 


belt.. I am told it is more promising in the 
dry belt of western, Texas,. but of this I 
am not personally assured. At present there 
is not the slightest chance of this cotton 
ever being grown within the rainy  sec- 


. tion of the cotton belt of the United States. 


~. C. Stubbs, Loutsiana Experiment Sta- 
on. 


The Handy Mechanic. 


Convenient Post Lifter. 


The difficulty in removing fence posts 
from old position is largely over- 
come by using the arrangement shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It consists 


THE POST LIFTER. 


simply of two mower wheels, an iron axle, 
a long beam of almost any size and a 
chain. Raise the outer end of this beam 
to a perpendicular position pushing the 
apparatus up against a post. Place the 
chain about the post and fasten it. By 
depressing the upright beam, the post is 
lifted out of tne ground. This device is 
especially advantageous when the posts 
are large at the lower end. Two persons 
can remove posts verv rapidly. One should 
manipulate the apparatus pushing it up 
against the post, the other placing the 
chain about and removing the post when 
it is out of the ground 

Protecting Houses from Cold—My poul- 
try house is buflt of common pine boris 
with a roof of matched lumber. When the 
weatier grows cold in the fall, we build 
bundles of fodder all around it and close as 
they will stand together, excepting the win- 
dow and door. Then cover the top with 
bundles of fodder. This makes the house 
comfortable and the poultry never get their 
combs frozen.—[Mrs Robert Kirk, Mahaska 
County, Ia. 


Support for Iron Kettle—The accom- 


shows my plan for 
supporting my big 
iron kettle when [I 
want to use it for 
heating water or for 
any purpose. It con- 
sists simply of an 
iron band with three 
legs attached. It is 
desirable to place the 
Band as near the base of the kettle as pos- 
sible, so as to obviate the necessity of long 
legs. ‘The band may be put on hot and 
shrunk to the kettle. Of course it will 
then remain with it. In some cases it is 
desirable have the band free so that the 
kettle can be taken off.—[A. T. Giauque, 
Nebraska. 


panying illustration 
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Rack for Storing Screens—Our illustra- 
tion shows a convenient homemade rack 
for storing fanning mill screens or sieves. 
It can be made of any suitable size. Se- 


HANDY RACK FOR SCREENS. 


cure four pieces of well-seasoned wood one 
inch square, the length depending on the 
size of the strips used or the thickness of 
the screen frames. Strips should be one- 
fourth to one-half inch square and a little 
longer than the screens. Fasten the strips 
to the end pieces with one-half or three- 
fourth inch screws. Attach the two sides 
of the rack together by four strips about 
one inch square, as shown in the figure. 
Mark the screens on one end. The rack 
may be stored away and completely cov- 
ered up, but if one end is exposed with the 
screens properly marked they can be easily 
gotten.—[J. G. Allshouse, Pennsylvania. 
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Large Corn Crop Despite Vicissitudes. 





The character of the season from corn 
planting to maturity has been abnormal, 
as frequently noted in American Agricultu- 
rist, and crop results, following conflicting 
weather conditions, are difficult to 
gauge. Plowing and planting was done 
with the ground dry, germination was slow, 
and early growth much retarded. This long 
drouthy condition, which in some districts 
had lasted nearly a year, was broken in 
June by heavy and continued rainfall, and 
from that time to this a large part of 
the corn belt has suffered from a marked 
excess of moisture. In June the soil was 
too wet to admit of proper cultivation, and 
weed grow.h was rank, but the corn plant 
was well rooted and grew vigorously. July, 
August and September followed with a mo- 
notonous succession of storm after storm, 
dull, gloomy, wet and unseasonably cold 
weather, broken only occasionally by short 
periods of sunshine. 

The farmers of the corn belt are accus- 
tomed to drouthy seasons and have had 
sufficient experience with such to accurate- 
ly forecast the effect of such a departure 
from normal weather conditions upon crop 
results. A season of excessive rainfall, 
however, is so unusual that many farmers 
have no personal and practical knowledge 


of the effect of a continued surplus 
of moisture upon plant growth. As 
a result of this lack of. experi- 
ence, the depressing character of the 


season this year served to unduly alarm 
corn growers, and resulted in the creation 
of a general opinion of the crop result 
that was radically pessimistic. 

On September 1 American Agriculturist 
declared that the crop indication-on the ba- 
sis of the condition reported was for about 
2,600,000,000 bushels corn. Frosts were ex- 
perienced over the northern part of the 
corn territory September 11-13, and first re- 
ports indicated serious damage. A careful 
investigation by American Agriculturist 
was made immediately, and the result was 
the declaration that damage was experi- 
enced only in Iowa and the territory *far- 
ther north. ; 

Our present returns, based upon estimates 
of local observers in each county, and such 
estimates in turn based upon husking re- 
sults wherever any husking had been done, 
show that the rate of yield is greater than 
has been generally supposed. In Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska heavy yields are reported, decidedly 
above the average, and frequently higher 
than any previous record. In the northern 
part of the belt, and in the south, the 
rate of yield is below the average. 

These opposite conditions result in an av- 
erage for the whole breadth better than 
was expected. The average rate of yield of 
corn is reported at 27.1 bushels, which on 
a breadth of 94,448,000 acres gives a total 
crop of 2,556,311,000 bushels. 

It must not be overlooked that in order 
to conform to the census data it has been 
found necessary by all crop reporting au- 
thorities to arbitrarily increase the acre- 
age estimate by nearly 10,000,000 acres. In 
order to compare the present estimate with 
those for previous year, allowance must 
be made for this change in acreage basis. 
For purpose of comparison the crop on this 
acreage must be deducted, so that we find 
the crop of this year compares with that 
of 1900 as 2,286,000,000 is to 2,188,000,000, show- 
ing that the present crop, while appearing 
a very large one, is actually only. 100,000,000 
more than in 1900 and about the same size 
as that grown in 1894. Another feature of 
the utmost importance this year is the fact 
that this estimate covers all grain pro- 
duced without regard to its quality. This 
method is followed by all crop authorities, 
and it must be considered before any at- 
tempt is made to determine the amount of 
the commercial corn. 

The quality of the crop is much below 
normal, due to frost damage in the north- 
ern belt and to continued rainfall else- 








SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


cannot yet be had, but it is safe to say that 
after soft, moldy and otherwise damaged 
grain is allowed for, the remaining crop of 
commercial corn will not more than equal 
the average crop of recent years. 

The main complaint is of soft corn, but 
it must be remembered that this soft corn 
has a feeding value almost equal to that 
of good, sound corn. This will be fed on 
the farm and to that extent will release 
the good corn for commercial use. Con- 
siderable complaint is received alleging 
that corn is drying out very slowly and 
that a considerable part of the crop is still 
so full of moisture as tq suffer damage in 
case of immediate severe freezing weather. 

In a general way the crop may be charac- 
terized as one of large rate of yield, with 
decidedly inferior quality over an impor- 
tant section of the belt, and calculated to 
furnish little if any more than a fair, nor- 
mal supply of commercial corn. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage of corn, yield per acre and 
total production by states: 

CORN CROP BY STATES, 1902, 





° Per 

Acres acre Bushels. 

New York........ 670,000 . 24.0 16,080,000 
Pennsylvania ... 1,477,000 30.0 44,310,000 
Texas saccss Senses § 6185 72,239,000 
Arkansas ........ 2,485,000 21.3 52,931,000 
Tennessee ....... 3,425,000. 22.8 78,090,000 
West Virginia... 776,000 25.2 19,555,000 
Kentucky ....... 3,415,000 26.0 88,790,000 
2 rs FF eeees 3,950,000 36.5 144,175,000 
Michigan ........ 1,577,000 30.0 47,310,000 
Indiana .......... 4,550,000 37.5 170,625,000 
Tilinois~ ........+- 9,650,000 38.0 366,700,000 
Wisconsin ....... 1,725,000 29.1 50,198,000 
Minnesota ....... 1,708,000. 27.3 46,628,000 
DE. Sx aenaace eoee 9,270,000 35.5 329,263,000 
2 ae 6,925,000 36.8 254,840,000 
Kansas ..seeceess 7,730,000 28.5 220,448,000 
Nebraska ........ 7,411,000 34.5 255,680,000 
North Dakota... 65,000 22.8 1,482,000 
South Dakota.... 1,505,000 13.0 19,565,000 
CAHTOTHIG, <0 i000 56,000 28.0 1,568,000 
og | OE eee 20,000 23.0 460,000 
Washington ..... 10,000 25.0 250,000 
Oklahoma ....... 1,500,000 29.2 43,800,000 
Other «+» 19,277,000 12.0 231,324,000 
RE kc id sama 94,488,000 27.1 - 2,556,311,000 





To Make a Cement Floor, fill in with 4 
inches of broken stone or coarse gravel, 
and pound it down well. Mix one. barrel 
cement with eight barrels coarse sand, and 
then with water, so it is quite thin. Let 
this fill all the openings and cover the 
stones to a depth of 1 inch. After it sets, 
and before it dries, put on a coat 4% to % 
inch thick, made with one part Portland 
cement to three parts of good sand. Trowel 
this down perfectly smooth, and sprinkle 
it occasionally with water so it does not 
dry too quickly. 





A Monkey Wrench is, next to a hammer, 
the handiest tool on the farm. It pays to 
have several of them of different sizes. 





TREES. 


FUMIGATED APPLE 
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Insect and Fungous Pests. 


Late Fumigation of Nursery Trees. 
PERCY L. HUESTED, N Y DEPT OF AGRI. 
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Published data recording the effects of 
strong fumes of hydrocayanic acid gas 
upon nursery stock are exceedingly meager, 
The fullest accounts of tests at excessive 
strengths of gas are found in the recent 
work entitled “Fumigation Methods,” by 
Prof W. G. Johnson. To determine what 
strength of gas is required to seriously in- 
jure nursery stock which has begun to 





PEACH TREES FOUR MONTHS AFTER FUMI- 
GATION. 


break into leaf, an assortment of stand- 
ard grades of peach, pear, plum, apple, 
grapes and currants were taken from 
nursery trenches and carefully fumigated 
between May 19 and 26 at strengths of gas 
varying from one to eight times the nor- 
mal strength of 1 ounce of cyanide per 100 
cubic feet of space. The stock was trimmed 
and carefully planted together with an un- 
fumigated lot, and during the summer all 
received ordinary nursery tillage. 

The tests beside differing from those 
given in Fumigation Methods as to condi- 
tion of stock, differ also in that the trees 
were all severely trimmed when planted, 
and in that no light grade peach or June 
buds were available. Some of the stock I 
know to have been previously fumigated at 
about 1 ounce per 100 cubic feet. The re- 
mainder was purchased stock all of which 
had been ordered fumigated when shipped. 
- The cyanide of potassium used was fresh, 
98% pure; sulphuric acid tested 1.81 specific 
gravity, the proportion of acid and of 
water was to the weight of cyanide as 1.5 
and 2.25 are to 1. The fumigator was of 
excellent construction being of double lay- 
ers of boarding, one layer tongued and 
grooved, ‘with paper between the layers. 
The floor was the earth and the cover was 
brought down upon a 4-inch padded surface 
and held by four levers. The capacity was 
55° cubic feet. The time of all exposures 
was one-half hour. 

The results were unexpected, insomuch 
as dormant peach trees have been reported 
killed with less than the maximum amount 
of gas used. It was generally supposed 
that stock so far advanced was more liable 
to injury than that entirely dormant. Only 
one tree died of the entire lot, though the 
higher strengths of gas killed the small 
amount of new foliage which was out at 
the time of treatment. Our illustration 
shows a lot of peach trees that were fumi- 
gated with five times the normal strength 
of gas. The picture was taken four months 
after treatment and shows a_ strong, 
healthy lot of trees. The second illustration 
shows a lot of apple trees*that ‘were fumi- 
gated with three times normal dose after 
the buds had started. In fact, some shoots 
were 3 to 4 inches long. The picture was 
taken four months after fumigation. The 
indications are that, precisely as was found 
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concerning the action of oils and caustic 
soaps, trees were less injured by applica- 
tions just before the period of budding out 
than at earlier stages. 

In September the same trees were used 
in testing the effects of high strengths of 
gas upon bud sticks. The results of this 
test cannot be fully known until growth 
begins in the spring, but it is noted that 
buds fumigated with 5 ounces of cyanide 
per 100 cubic feet, the highest amount used, 
have apparently united as well as unfumi- 
gated buds. Ordinarily about 2-3 ounce of 
eyanide per 100 cubic feet is recommended 
for buds. It will be readily seen that the 
danger limit is very high. There need be 
no fear of injury to buds if the work is 
properly done. 

[The results here recorded are very simi- 
lar to those obtained by Prof Johnson on 
dormant trees. The practical work of Mr 
Huested along this line will be of great 
value to nurserymen.—Editor. 
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The Ben Davis Out of Favor. 


H, E. VAN DEMAN. 


There are two undeniable facts in con- 
nection with the fruit business. One is, 
that Ben Davis is the leading business ap- 
ple of America, and the other that it is 
steadily losing caste. The truth is that it 
ean be successfully grown over a wider 
area and more cheaply produced than any 
other apple. This, together with its at- 
tractive appearance and ability to keep well, 
give it a wonderful ho!ld on the markets 
of this and foreign countries. It has won 
its way to its present position against the 
protests of those who know what good ap- 
ples are. The frequent and truthful charges 
against its quality have heretofore been of 
little avail. Planters have listened only to 
the clink of the dollars it has brought 
them. 

Let us have something better. While I 
am writing, my wife is making pies of York 
Imperial. It will grow and bear a'most 
as well in most regions as Ben Davis. 
There are a few other good business apples. 
Apple sauce made from Jonathan, Grimes, 
Winesap and its seedlings, Esopus and 
some others is not to be compared to that 
made from “old Ben.” In Washington and 
Oregon about two years ago there was a 
general complaint of an excess of Ben Da- 
vis apples. Buyers did not want them un- 
less there were a lot of Jonathan, Rome 
Beauty or some other good variety to go 
with them. Big fruit dealers in the west 
have taken action of the same kind this 
fall. In St Louis the price of Ben Davis is 
not far from half lower than any other 
variety. There is a general outcry against 
it by these men, because the small dealers 
and consumers have become disgusted with 
its poor quality. Planters are urged to 
change to some better variety and I agree 
with this idea. 


A Season’s Experience with Scale. 


WILLIAM 8S. RICHARDSON, SOMERSET CO, MD. 

Some time ago in our correspondence 
regarding kerosene for summer spraying 
American Agriculturist said your readers 
would be glad to hear from me again. I 
sprayed my apple, pear and Japanese plum 
trees three to ten years old. I started with 
15% oil and waited a while to see the re- 
sults. I then sprayed 25% oil. A great 
many trees were sprayed twice and some 
three times with 25%. Some trees were 
so badly infested with San Jose scale that 
at the second spraying they come off in 
sheets. The trees put out new buds or 
shoots and started growing nicely. I saw 
no bad effects from third 25% spraying and 
I could kill all the scale if the pump was 
reliable. 

I used one of the mechanical mixer pump. 
On some trees I killed all the scale and 
some not half of them. I tried several 
times to see how it was working on the 
percentage. I caught several glass fruit 


jars full at different times when I ‘was 
spraying 25%. I found it would run all the 
way from 10 to 33% oil, so one can easily 
see we can’t rely on its accuracy. I used 
about two barrels standard oil, 150 test. 
I sprayed in May, June, July and August 
with about same results. Some of the fruit 
you could not eat for two months after 
spraying, it being too highly flavored with 
oil. My outfit was burned up as [I was 
about to start to spraying with the lime, 
salt and sulphur wash. What I have heard 
it seems to be the stuff to use in winter 
and early spring. 


A Cheap Winter Greenhouse. 


PROF L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN. 

I live near the city and want a cheap 
serviceable greenhouse for growing green 
stuff during the winter. I have 1500 square 
feet of glass in sash 3x6 feet. I want to 
use these in making the winter house.— 
{Charles S. White. 

If the house is to be covered with hotbed 
sash, it should be about 10 feet wide. The 
walls should be about 4 feet high and can 
be constructed of posts set 4 feet apart and 
covered on the outside with sheathing and 
siding, with a double thickness of building 
paper between. Upon the top of the posts, 
which should be cut off at the same angle 
as that of the roof, there should be a 2x6- 
inch plate. The ridge should be about 7% 
feet high and from the plate to the ridge 
there should be a 2x4-inch rafter every 3 
feet, upon which the edges of the sash can 
rest. Every third sash should be hinged 
at one end, so that it can be raised to ven- 
tilate the house. The other should be 
screwed down. 

There should be a 20-inch walk in the 
center of the house, and raised benches on 
each side. The bottoms should be abot 15 
inches below the plates, and the side pieces 
should be wide enough to make a bed 6 
inches deep. If a second-hand boiler and 
second-hand pipe can be obtained, it will 
be most satisfactory, and nearly as cheap 
to heat the house with hot water as with 
a flue. One 2-inch flow and two 2-inch re- 
turns on each side will give a temperature 
of 50 degrees. 

Where fuel is cheap, a hot air flue gives 
fairly, satisfactory results. At one end of 
the house, build a brick arch or furnace, 
and run the flue to the farther end der 
one of the side benches. Fire brick should 
be used for 20 feet, but beyond that a 10- 
inch sewer pipe can run to the chimney. 
For heating with a flue, the house should 
not be more than 40 or 50 feet long, and the 
flue should be given a'‘l the rise possible, 
but it should at no point be within 6 inches 
of any woodwork. The cost of fuel will 
vary widely in different places, but for a 
house 10 by 50 feet, it would be from three 
to five dollars per month for anthracite coal 
for & temperature of 50 degrees, according 
to the severity of the weather. 

For a house of this kind, lettuce will be 
the best crop for the winter, but in the 
spring it can be used for growing plants of 
different kinds. A house such as here de- 
Scribed is‘ mere makeshift, and if the out- 
look is promising, it will be far more sat- 
isfactory to grow these crops in a house 
25 to 30 feet wide and 200 to 300 feet long. 

{For a complete description of the meth- 
ods of building and heating greenhouses for 
vegetable forcing, our subscribers are re- 
ferred to Greenhouse Construction, while 
Greenhouse Management telis how to plant 
and care for them. Hither of the above 
books will be sent by Orange Judd company 
postpaid for $1.50.—Ed.] 

s 

In Packing Apples, I line the barrel with 
paper in the bottom, then face. them with 
a good layer and fill the barrel with good 
fruit. In my case the-apple trees around 
the edge of the orchard and those trees 
along the stone walls bear the most and 
best fruit, and with highest color.—fLucien 
Thomas, Rockingham County, N H. 


HORTICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Market Gardening. 


Cauliflower Growers’ Successful Association. 
J. M. LUPTON, MANAGER. 


The Long Island cauliflower growers’ as- 
sociation is handling their crop in about 
the same way as last year, ful'y described 
at that time by American Agriculturist. 
There is an increase in the membership, 
and acreage. We handle this season fully 
95% of the crop in the section where we 
operate. By arrangement with the railroad 
company here we have this year secured 
a special cauliflower train which runs every 
day, and gives a much improved service 
over anything we have had before. Our 
shipment of this season will probably be 
20% greater than last year. Think I have 
before described the way in which our ex- 
penses are met, by loading and shipping in 
car lots to our own consignees, and apply- 
ing the difference between local rate and 
car rate to expense account. This works 
very nicely, and is sufficient for our needs. 

We are now delivering about 3000 barrels 
daily to the New York and Brooklyn mar- 
kets, and try to maintain the shipment at 
this point or below it, as any increase 
above this number results in very low sales. 
In fact, the limit of a paying market in 
these two cities seems to be reached at 3000 
barrels, and we try to keep it within this 
limit by diverting the excess to other mar- 
kets. We are for this purpose continually 
shipping to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, St Louis and Chicago, 
maintaining for these markets a service in 
iced cars. This service is furnished without 
extra cost to our members, as the differ- 
ence between local rate and car rate in- 
creases with the length of haul, and we 
are able to pay for the ice and royalty on 
the car without making a charge on the 
shipper. The association has done some- 
thing this season in the way of selling cars 
outright on the track here, and with very 
satisfactory results. I believe a sales de- 
partment could be established, and if com- 
petently managed, it would be a great ben- 
efit to our people. 


Covering Raspberries for Winter Protection. 
A. G. SHARP, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 


Most of the red raspberries will winter- 
kill three years out of five, without some 
protection in this latitude. On a_ well- 
drained soil, and where the canes are some- 
what protected from drying winds, the 
Cuthbert and some other varieties kill so 
seldom, or are so slightly injured at the tips, 
that many think it docs nst pay to cover 
them at all. On an undrained soil, and 
where they are exposed to hard winds, 
there are other things to be considered 
much in favor of winter protection by cov- 
ering with earth. 

I always cover my plants and endeavor 
to begin soon enough after November 1 to 
get the job completed between the 15th and 
20th. I have usually three to four acres in 
bearing, and it takes several days to do it. 
High snow banks sometimes do as much 
damage as the winterkilling, by crushing 
the canes when they thaw and settle. By 
covering with earth you form a trench be- 
tween the rows or hills, which carries off 
surplus water, so that it does not stand 
on the roots late in fall{and early in spring. 
The ground dries off and is ready to culti- 
vate much earlier, thus giving a gain of 
a week to ten days in the spring. 

My method of covering is this: If canes 
are large and branching, throw up @ bank, 
a, against the hill and bend the canes over 
it carefully, as illustrated, and cover from 
the tips, b, back toward the root at least 
two-thirds of the length of the cane. They 
are not apt to kill if the top half of canes 
are covered sufficiently to protect them from 
sun and winds, which are so injurious in 
March, especially, while the frost is com- 
ing out of the ground. I usually hire four 
good shovelers, but handle the canes my-~ 
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self, putting down two rows at a time, and 
have two men to shovel on each row. I put 
down a hill and as the ‘men throw dirt 
enough on tt ‘to hold it down, I turn and 
bend down a hill on the other row. 

My raspberries are all grown in hills 5x6 
feet, so as to cultivate both ways and give 


plenty of room for sunlight and air, and 
have them ready to pick soon after a 
shower. Of course they are also more firm . 


and of a higher flavor and color than where 





LAYING DOWN RASPBERRY CANES. 


grown in old hedge row manner. The crop 
last year was not a large one generally, as 
the root galls, cane disease and excessive 
wet, cold season was against growing 2 
healthy, large crop of high flavored fruit. 
There was too much water and too little 
sunshine. 

In taking them up in spring, begin as 
early as the frost will allow. It is done 
best by two men, using potato hooks, one 
on each side of a row. They should always 
rake toward the tips of canes, so as not 
to tear off branches. Rake off enough dirt 
so that by lifting lightly with the hooks 
the canes can be lifted out of the dirt, 
when they will spring back to almost an 
upright position. 

Cut out any broken or weak canes and 
leave the number you wish in each hill. 
Tie them to stakes, putting one band about 
8 feet from the ground and one near the 
top of stake. Then take a heavy, wide, 
shovel-toothed cultivator and level the 
ground with horse mostly, going across the 
rows or ridges of dirt first, then the other 
way. This will leave little hand work to be 


done about the hills, and your ground is- 


loose and ready for the light, fine-toothed 
cultivator later after every shower or ev- 
ery ten days. 

For Sterilizing Soil I use a system of 2 
inch pipes perforated with 3-8 inch holes. 
These are laid in trenches 2 feet apart and 
covered i foot deep with soil. It takes two 
40-horse boilers running one hour to ster- 
ilize a section 40 feet long and 7 feet wide. 
The soil is heated to 212 degrees to a depth 
of 1 foot below the pipes as well as the 
same temperature above them.—[{W. W. 
_ Rawson, Middlesex County, Mass. 











Cultivation of the Peach. 


[From Page 519.] 


course of nature fails to perpetuate it- 
self. Nature covers our mountain tops 
with the little plum peach and its seed 


will bring a plum peach; but the fruit from 
a grand Elberta- seed ‘planted, is a 
num’s “What is it.’’ 

Going a.step further: She cares only for 
the pit, that she may go on forever bring- 
ing forth plum peaches, or the Indian or 
some similar natural variety. She cares 
nothing for the luscious pulp. Man seeks 
to, and does, by hybridizing, fertilizing, 
budding, grafting and all his arts, produce 
the grandest fruit of the world. But he 
forgets that nature after .a!l has to do the 
growing act, and without proper food will 
not meet the fruition of his desires. Na- 
ture makes the pit covered with its little 
green skin, and when she finds the foun- 
tain of lacteal fluid dried up, very properly 
drops the stunted seed and puts all her 
energies into growing leaves and limbs, her 
lungs. 

Now from these facts the orchardist 
should draw his lesson, for after all mother 
nature does the truest teaching. If the 
food is supplied the tree wil grow the full 
ripe peach just as rezdily as a limb. I 
well remem ber when a boy seeing my father 
take his carefully hoarded hard wood ashes 
from the long winter’s production, and 
drawing them into the peach orchard scat- 
ter them liberally under each peach tree. 
He never failed except from frost of hav- 
ing a full peacn crop. 





The Hoover Apple—At the country home 
of F. H. Newbold, near Poughkeepsie, N Y, 
is a large, handsome, rich crimson apple 
which has been growing on the place for 
nearly half a century. Specimens were 
compared with the types in the department 
of agriculture, and through the courtesy 
of Col G. B. Brackett, pomologist, pro- 
nounced a typical Hoover. Very fine spec- 
imens of this fruit are grown in North 
Carolina by Dr G. G. Greene, Haywoo% 
county. Although a--very fine appearing 
apple, it is considered a shy bearer in 
some places. The tree on Mr Newbold’s 
place has borne regularly for many years 
and is considered one of the very best ap- 
ples in that section. 





Carrots for Horses are the best root 
grown. One bushel of carrots are worth a 
peck of oats if properly fed. 
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The Bacon Breed of Swine. 


H. N. HILLS, HARCOURT FARMS, OHIO. 


Large Yorkshire pigs have been bred in 
England for a hundred years, with a view 
to producing lean meat instead of fat. 
Hence they are called the bacon breed. 
They were introduced into Canada about 
25 years ago and have revolutionized the 
hog business throughout the Dominion. 
In 1890 the value of the pork, bacon and 
hams exported from Canada was only a 
little over half a million dollars; but in 
1900, it was $12,803,034. Large Yorkshires 
were introduced into the United States 
about ten years ago, and they promise to 
revolutionize the hog business of this coun- 
try, as they have that of Canada. Last 
year the packing house of John Morrell 
& Co in Iowa, having determined to im- 
prove its hog products, distributed among 
the farmers of that state six carloads of 
pure-bred Large Yorkshires, chiefly boars, 
and offered 25 cents per 100 extra for York- 
shire grades. They are making a similar 
distribution this year. In Canada_ the 
packing house of William Davies & Co, 
pays from $1 to $1.50 per 100 more for York- 
shires than for other breeds. 

In addition to the greater value of their 
carcasses: for packing purposes, Large 
Yorkshires are, I believe, among the health- 
iest, hardiest and most prolific of all 
breeds. They are far less liable to disease 
than the fat breeds. some breeders regard- 
ing the Large Yorkshires as _ wholly 
immune from cholera. They are white, 
extraordinarily long and very deep, afford- 
ing the deep sides so much desired for 
breakfast bacon. The length enables them 
to carry large litters, and sows frequently 
farrow from 10 to 16 pigs at a litter, with 
ability to raise them all. They are of quiet, 
pleasant disposition, easily managed, and 
are excellent mothers. They mature early, 
weighing from 160 to 250 pounds at six 
months; and if properly fed can be made 
to weigh over 400 pounds before they are 
nine months old. 


Feeding Beef Cattle in Pennsylvania. 


That beef cattle can be fed profitably 
im the eastern states has been demonstrat- 
ed many times. There are many up-to- 
date farmers who are engaging in stock 
raising for beef purposes more extensively 
each year. One of the most successful and 
enterprising Keystone farmers along this 
line is I. S. Long of Lebanon county, who 
for a number of years has fattened 130 head 
of stock cattle annually. He feeds the 
products of his own farm, and uses for 


. that purpose every year over 90 acres of 


corn. He also has about the same area in 
grass and clover, besides the straw from 
90 acres of wheat and a similar amount 
of oats. He believes thoroughly in the 
principle of keeping as much on the farm 
as possible, and at the same time getting 
the most on the money invested in his 
farm lands. 

He usually buys stock cattle in the mar- 
kets of Chicago, Buffalo or in his vicinity, 
when he can find them, early in Novem- 
ber. He stables them and begins feeding 
at once. They are fed three times a day 
on shredded fodder, corn and cob meal, 
hay, etc. The first month each animal re- 
ceives about nine quarts of meal and bran 
mixed with some oats. This is increased a 
little later to 12 quarts. This is fed reg- 
ularly up to the time the animals are 
placed upon the market any time from 
June 1 to 20. 

The corn fodder is shredded as needed 
and cattle are fed all they will eat. A 
sufficient amount of hay is also given. The 
corn is ground cob, and all on the farm, 
and fed in a well-balanced ration. Last 
spring Mr Long sold his cattle on the New 
York market for $8.75. They were consid- 
ered by the purchasers one of the finest 
let of beef cattle that they received dur- 
ing the season. The resulting beef was of 
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high quality and Mr Long says he could 
have sold as many more at the same fig- 
ure if he had them at that time. 


Interesting College Bred Stee-. 


PROF W,. J. KENNEDY, IOWA AGRI COLLEGE, 


The accompanying illustration is of our 
Shorthorn steer, Prince of Quality, which 
won first in the one-year-old Shorthorn, 
class and championship of the breed at 
the 1901 international exposition at, Chicago. 
He was 22 months old at the time shown 
and weighed 1550 pounds, being by all odds 
the heaviest steer of his age at the expo- 
sition, and, in fact, one of the heaviest 
steers, if not the very heaviest of the age 
ever exhibited at any exposition. 

He was bred on the college farm at 
Ames and was fed by hand, never being al- 
lowed to suckle his mother. In addition to 
milk he was fed a liberal allowance of hay . 
and grain during the first year, and dur- 
ing the second year he was fed hay and a 
very liberal grain ration. While the weath- 
er was cool he was allowed plenty of ex- 
ercise in a pasture lot during the daytime. 
During warm weather, however, he was 
confined to his stall during the day and 
allowed to take his exercise at night. We 
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THE CHAMPION SHORTHORN 


are carrying him over and expect to exhibit 
him at the next international exposition, 
when if he continues to do as he is doing 
at present, he should make an excellent 
showing. 

LL 


Many World’s Records Broken. 


The light harness meeting at Memphis 
this fall was remarkable for the large num- 
ber of new world’s records made. The 
world’s trotting record and world’s pacing 
record were about the only ones tried for 
which were not broken. Cresceus, 2.04%, 
the champion trotter, and Dan _ Patch, 
1.59%, who holds with Star Pointer the pac- 
ing championship, attempted to lower their 
previous records, but failed. However, the 
meeting was a remarkable one in many 
ways. Possibly the most noted perform- 
ance was when Cresceus trotted two miles 
in 4.17; the previous record was 4.28%, held 
by Onward Silver. Another remarkable 
performance, as noted recently in these 
columns, was when Prince Alert, now 
in his 13th year, reduced the half-mile pac- 
ing record from 0.60 to 0.59%. This record 
was made in a race. 

The new world’s records established were 
as follows: Two-mile trotting, Cresceus, 


4.17; two-mile pacing stallions, Nervolo, 
4.24%; 1%-mile trotting, geldings, Major 
Delmar, 2.22%; one-mile pacing, gelding, 
Prince Alert, 2; one-mile team pacing, Di- 
rect Hal and Prince Direct, 2.054%; one-mile 
trotting team, amateur drivers, Monk and 
Louise Jefferson, 2.12%; one-mile hobbled 
pacer, Tom W, 2.11%; one-mile trotting 
gelding, Major Delmar, 2.05%; fastest two- 
mile heat pacing mares, Edith W., 2.05%, 
2.05%; half-mile trotting, Major Delmar, 
1.01; half-mile pacing, Prince Alert, .57%. 


Red Polls Sell Well—At the recent sale 
of Red Polled cattle in Chicago an average 
of $282 was receivgd for the first 20 head, 
267 for the second 25 head, 282 for the third 
lot of about 15. The highest price for » 
bull was 1200, paid for Popular, by C. H. 
Smith of O. J. W. Martin of Wis paid 1075 
for the imported cow Peony. Popsey 3d 
was sold to C. S. Carr of Wis and brought 
1125. 


‘wo Make Sure a Horse has not been 
drugged, put him in the stable for an hou! 
or two, and allow him to cool off. Feed 
and water him, and if there is any disease 
or lameness of a chronic nature it will show. 
itself. Go into the stall and bring the 











STEER, PRINCE OF QUALITY 


horse out yourself. Note how he steps over 
and how he backs out of the stall. Watch 
for string halt and corea, a disease which 
prevents a horse from backing properly. 
Trot him again to again test him for lame- 
ness and soundness of wind. If he passes 
this examination he is sound.—[{T. H. Has- 
kett. 


Much Corn Will Be Fed—Reports from 
the corn-growing sections of the west and 
northwest seem to indicate that frosts have 
injured corn considerably; that is, many 
fields will contain a large percentage of 
soft corn, which will have to be fed if it 
is disposed of profitably. Because of this, 
farmers in Iowa and South Dakota are 
buying stock cattle and will feed them the 
coming fall and winter. In Iowa especial- 
ly, it looks as though more cattle would 
be fed corn than ever before. While not 
as good as well-matured ears, soft corn 
answers the purpose very well. There is 
a fair supply of hogs in Iowa, but most 
cattlemen are paying good prices for hogs 
to follow their animals. 


In Choosing a Bull, or a male of any 
kind to head your herd, be sure that he has 
a superior dam, as well as good sire. 





DAIRY: AND CREAMERY 


Records of Guernsey Cows. 





The official, records of Guernsey. cows re- 
cently issued by the Guernsey cattle c.ub 
eontain a number of. excellent perform- 
ances. The largest yearly milk record, 12,- 
187 pounds, is that of Glenwood Giri 6th 
9113. She also holds second place in the 
number of pounds of butter fat, her record 
being 572 pounds. Portia of Maplehurst 
10071 has the highest yearly record in butter 
fat, 602.4 pounds; represented as pounds of 
butter, this would have to be increased by 
one-sixth and would be 702.7 pounds. Her 
milk record for the year was 11,623 pounds. 
Some of the other animals with good rec- 
ords are: Primrose’s Tricksey 7236, milk 9277 
pounds, butter fat 508 pounds; Procris of 
Paxtang 8722, milk 10,542, butter fat 507; 
Lucretia’s Daughter 11256, milk 11,085, but- 
ter 490; Imp Belle Oceania 10069, milk 9153, 
butter fat 487; Dairy Maid of Elm Place 
14197, milk 9046, butter fat 473; Elite of Ma- 
plehurst 8994, milk 9197, butter fat 472; Mary 
Marshall, leading cow in the Pan-American 
dairy test, milk 8212, butter fat 468. 

Of the remaining cows on the list of 24 
issued, six have records of over 400 pounds 
of butter fat during the year. Of the nine 
not included above, four have butter fat 
records over 375 pounds, four others above 
350 pounds. Glenwood Girl 8th 10830 had 
the third highest milk record of the list, 
which was 11,310 pounds. 
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The Churn Gain in Creamery Practice. 


PROF J. L. HILLS, VERMONT EXPER STA. 

There are a few points regarding our 
creamery management that I do not feel 
@atisfied with, nor can I feel that we get 
Our just due while we. patronize it. I ask 
for your opinion. We sell our cream. We 
have a separator. The test I think as com- 
pared to what I-mcke it seems fair and 
all right. . But while last year the churn 
gain was always 16 2-3%, and was that 


the first month this spring, it was the sec- 
ond month 15%, then 13.5%, and now it is 
only 138%. This is for cream. For milk this 
creamery gives fr6m.14 to 15% as churn 
gain, and it varies with different patrons. 
Ought it to vary? Should not the gain be 
the same: for cream and milk if taken to a 
creamery? 1. understard they often fix 
gain and price to keep harmony, but our 
last returns with 18% gain and’ 18.5 Gents 
per pound for butter fat does not look hard- 
ly fair. Please express your views on the 
matter and perhaps it will keep me better 
natured, and perhaps it will cause me -to 
begin making butter, as we have every- 
thing handy to do with in butter making: 
iw. & x 

No ereamery can possibly always make 
an exactly uniform churn gain month af- 
ter month. It is bound to vary more or 
less, from causes in part understood and 
in part obscure. A creamery which uni- 
formly gives a churn gain of 16 2-3% gets 
that gain, in my judgment, with a iead 
pencil rather than with the churn. I no- 
tice that you say that the churn gain for 
milk ranges from 14 to 15% and that fcr 
cream has been running from 15% down to 
13%. This is incorrect. 

The churn gain for cream should be 
greater than that for milk. The reason for 
this is obvious. One of the sources of los:, 
viz, the loss of skimming, is stood by the 
owner of the cream and does not have to 
be stood by the creamery. In round fig- 
ures, the churn gain from churning cream 
ought to run from 2 to 4% more than from 
milk, and an average of 3% 

You state that the churn gain varies 
with different patrons. Strictly speaking, 
it ought to vary slightly, and vary in ac- 
cordance with the grade of.the milk, Here 
again the reason is not difficult to under- 
stand. A brings 100 pounds milk contain- 


ing 38% fat, and B 100 pounds containing 
6% fat. B brings twice as much fat as A, 


but the loss in handling his milk is no 
greater than that in handling A’s milk, 
and often even less; hence, proportionate- 
ly, it is only half as much, and hence the 
churn gain is larger in B’s case than in 








A’s.. It may be larger by 2 or 3%. Thus, 
for example, the churn gain with A might 
be 13%, and with B 169 As a matter. of 
fact, however, extreme cases of this kind 
seldom occur; that is to say, the generality 
of milk ranges between 3% and 4%%, and 
comparatively few patrons deliver milk 
higher than this latter figure. 

As this matter of adjusting churn gains 
to varying milk qualities seems difficult 
to make clear (although it ought not to be), 
it is undoubtedly wise to do as most cream- 
eries do—shut their eyes to this minor 
difference ‘and give the same average 
churn gain to all milk patrons regardless 
of the character of the milk. The injus- 
tice is relatively slight. It is not risht, 
however, to give the same churn gain for 
cream as for milk, as indicated in your let- 
ter, for- reasons above stated. A 13% churn 
gain on cream and 18144 cents a pound for 
butter fat is not all that could be wished. 


The gain ought to be larger. You can 
judge from market prices for butter 
whether the price for butter fat is satis- 


factory. 





Successful Wheat Culture—In Lebanon 
county, Pa, I. 8S. Long has grown very sat- 
isfactory crops of wheat. For the past 14 
years he has been growing the Jones varie- 
ties and has tested most of them. He con- 
siders the Lounsbury Clawson, Pedigree Gi- 
ant, Pride of Genessee, Diamond Grit, 
among the very best. This year he has 
tested two of the newer varieties, Silver 
Sheaf and Red Chief. From one season’s 
experience he is well pleased with these 
wheats for the ordinary ground in Lancas- 
ter county, through the Lebanon valley. He 
considers the Pride of Genessee perhaps the 
best all-round wheat for that section. On 
his farm Pedigree Giant, Diamond Grit and 
Lounsbury Clawson have done very well. 
The latter has run over 40 bushels per acre 
while the others have yielded about 35. Mr 
Long is of*the opinion that he can produce 
a yield of 70 bushels per acre, or better on 
his land, and is working with that end in 
view. This year he has 94 acres in wheat, 
following his regular four years’ crop rota- 
tion. He has about this area each season. 








Scrofula 


It is commonly inherited. 

Few are entirely free from it. 

Pale,. weak, puny children are afflict- 
ed with it in nine cases out of ten, and 
many adults suffer from it. 

Common indications are bunches in 
the neck, abscesses, cutaneous eruptions, 
inflamed eyelids, sore ears, rickets, ca- 
tarrh, wasting, and general debility. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Eradicate it, positively and absolutely. 
This statement is based on the thou- 
sands of permanent cures these medi- 
cines have wrought. 


“My daughter had scrofula, with eleven 
sores on her neck and about her ears. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was highly recom- 
mended and she took it and was cured. 
She is now in good health.” Mrs. J, H. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


ABORTION 2:332:i:3% 


} ~~ Powder tsa positive cure for A w-ny Finny ene Weite 
jar: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn: 
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There are two 


of Cream Separators. 


S harples 


Tubular Separators 


and the others. 
The Sharples has a plain,simple,effec- 

tive, easily washed bowl that can’t get out 
of order, because it has no complicated . 
The others, without exception, have com- 
plicated cones, discs, partitions and graters, 
difficult to wash and frequently out of order. 

The difference is vast. It’s 


“Talk’’ won’t explain 
the difference. But 
thought and judgment 
and experience will. We 
have a handsome! illus- 
trated paper you, or 
we'll send you a Sharples Tubu- 

lar and let you try it for 


Sharnies Co., 


P. M. Sharples, 
Chicacs, lils. West Chester, Po, 





You may havea 
National Cream Separator free for 
aes ten days, to try in your own dairy, or 
~ on your own farm. If itdoes 
not come up to our guar- 
antee, ship it back at our 
expense. The 


National 
Cream 
eparator 


is the closest skimmer and 

lightest running of all cream 

separators. It is substan. 

tially built, readily cleaned and easily man- 

aged—very practical; very profitable. Write 

for illustrated descriptive book and full par- 
ticulars of free trial offer, 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
J 











KICKING, 


kind of a habit 

in a few hours by 
system. Particulars free. 
PRUP. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















. every 
SS). K. WILDER & SONS, » Be pied 











SAVE YOUR CORN 


corer cobs and all wit 
machine that adalon 


Te New Holiand 


Gob and Feed Mill. 
Seld on trial. If it doesn’t 
better work than mills 
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FIELD AND BARN 


See 


SPLENDID YEARLING CHESTER WHITE SOW 


This illustration, made by a staff artist of American Agriculturist, shows the 
champion Chester-White sow in her breed over all ages at the New York state fair 
in 1902. She was only one year old at the time shown, and is a remarkable animal in 
many respects. She was bred and owned by Amos Mosher & Son, of Cayuga county, 
N Y. Expert judges considered her one of the most beautiful animals of her breed 


ever shown in the empire state. 


Blood as Fertilizer and Food. 


PROF W. A. HENRY, WIS AGRI COLLEGE, 


How shall I prepare dried blood so as to 
be able to keep it for future use as food 
for stock. I have the’ means of getting 
fresh blood from the butcher, but my 
swine refued to eat it, either fresh or 
boiled after a few days of relish.—[P. 
Arrieta, Cuba, 

I am unable to give definite help on this 
subject. At all our slaughter houses the 
blood is saved and dried, but we do not 
know the process employed. Probably the 
vacuum pan is used. It may be well for 
your correspondent to add some foreign 
material to the blood to aid in drying it 
satisfactorily. It would seem that some 
material like bran or perhaps corn meal 
might be used as an absorbent in part, and 
further as a divisor to render the sub- 
stance light and easier of manipulation. It 
will probably be found very difficult to 
dry the blood satisfactorily in an open 
vess@, because as it thickens it will be 
difficult to dry without burning. A sub- 
stance which will break up its cohesive- 
ness, such as bran or corn meal will prob- 
ably be helpful. 

Patents have been taken out in Europe 
and possibly in this country for using blood 
in combination with molasses as a feed 
for farm stock. Our correspondent. ¢s 
urged to try mixing fresh bolod and mo- 
lasses and boiling the same to a quite thick 
compound. The theory is that the saccha- 
rine properties of the molasses tend to 
prevent the blood from fermenting, just as 
we uSe sugar with fruits in making pre- 
serves. Probably our correspondent can 
secure molasses at low cost. A. letter ad- 
dressed to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Copenhagen, Denmark, would prob- 
bly bring the names of persons having 
the European patents for the combination. 


LT 


Feeding High Priced Cattle. 


D. R. MUNRO, IOWA, 


On April 12, 1902, I had on hand 204 good 
grades Angus, Galloway and Shorthorn 
steers, long yearlings and two-year-olds. 
I bought them in small bunches within a 
radius of 25 miles of West Chester. Their 
average weight that day was 883 and aver- 
age cost $445 per hundred. 

I divided these cattle putting 92 head of 
the larger ones probably 40 pounds per 





selves. The 92 head had access to hay and 
a bushel of ear corn to four head, one-half 
pound per head of oil meal sprinkled on 
the corn. About April 20, they were turned 
into a hog tight pasture of blue. grass, 
clover and timothy. They were let back 
every evening into a dry lot and fed. Each 
morning they were turned without feed- 
ing into pasture. 

After 30 days we gradually changed to 
shelled corn, 12 steers to each feed box put- 
ting enough corn in so that it will be 
cleaned up by morning and omitting the 
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aead heavier than the remainder, by aged 
eil meal. At the end of three months, in! 
addition to feed boxes we add a self-feeder 
keeping in it a mixture of shelled corn and 
gats nine to one. Now they are eating 30 
bushels shelled corn’ out of boxes, and if 
they want more they get it at the feeder. 

We aim to weigh a number of average 
steers every 30 days. They usually have 
shown a gain for the two-year-olds of 90 
to 110 pounds. A record is kept of each aé 
the steers weighed for future reference. 
Water is near the feed boxes and salt is 
always handy. The cattle have access to 
winter sheds. Within 30 to 60 days of ship- 
ping, when grass begins to cure, I begin 
with oil meal, pea size, and feed one pound 
perthead mixing with shelled corn. It gives 
tone to digestion and luster to the coat of 
hair. We allow no one to shout, swear or 
abuse our cattle. They become pets and 
are given their own time to go and come 
from pasture. 

The 62 head of cattle that I sold at Chi- 
cago October 20, were out of the 92 head. 
They averaged 1445 pounds and sold for 
$8.25 per 100 pounds. The other lot of cat- 
tle being lighter will be fed up to Novem- 
ber 15 on 20. They have been fed along the 
same lines once a day, winter or. summer 
and that in the evening. I think they have 
done fully as well as the 92 head. I have 
never used cottonseed meal, nor gluten 
feeds. I feed from 400 to 450 head a year. 


Cheap Gain in Steers—Two-year-old 
steers on pasture will for a short time fre- 
quently gain 100 pounds for every 400 
pounds of grain eaten. During a long feed- 
ing period on grass, 600 pounds will be re- 
quired to increase the weight 100, pounds, 
In winter the same steers will eat 750 
pounds of grain for every 100 pounds of 
gain during a short period, and during a 
long period the amount of grain will reach 
1000 pounds or over. 


Flat Culture gave a larger increase in 
yield than irrigation in the growing of potae 
toes in Wisconsin. However, irrigation in» 
creased the yield over 11 bushels per acre 
above ridge culture. 








FREE! NEW HOG BOOK 


A copy of the new, revised and enlarged edition of 
“HOGOLOGY” will be sent freeto any hog-raiser on 


request who mentions this paper when writing. 


A few of the many important subjects that 
are thoroughly covered in this valuable book 
are: Descriptions and illustrations of the 
leading breeds of swine; swine-record asso- 
ciations; best location for hog raising; select- 
ing a breed; what constitutes a quod hog for 
the farmer; value of a g boar; value ofa 
peraress reeding; care of the sow; rearing 

all pigs; fecundity of sows; practical foods; 

the runt pig; when to market; inbreeding; 
anatomy of the hog (fully illustrated); dis- 
eases and treatment, etc., etc. 


It Costs Nothing to Feed My Remedy 


as it will pay for itself many times over by the extra flesh it will produce without extra feed, 
Twenty-six years’ unequaled success. It isa REMEDY—nct a “food.” None genuine with- 
out signature of Dr. Haas on each package or can label. 


I PAY FOR ALL, HOGS THAT DIE 


when my Remedy is fed asa preventive. This is the strongest reliable guarantee ever given 


aremedy. Write for terms. 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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HEAVES CAN BE CURED 
Gaasentios fo cate or pour eee ee 
G5.00. “WiLDUK GERD milid 00., 360 tnd Rt Milnwokce, Wee 


OPE reat Pree | LIESEED CTT 
The Very Best th White Lead 

Feed for horses, cows, |Makes paint last for years 
sheep, hogs, fowls, etc.jon house, barn or fence. 
Health, strength and pr Diamond Ready Mixed 
ductive power to animals. Paints and Weather Proof 
Are B a feeding it? Cheap4 Paints are reliable. 

est feed in the market. For old process oil meal, 
linseed oiland white lead, ask for ‘““Thompson’s” 
or address the manufacturers, 

THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Oil Mill, Allegheny, Pa. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 


Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veterte 
nary specific for Wind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. Strong recom» 
mends. $1 per can. Dealers, 
mail or ex. paid. 

NEWTON WORSE REMEDY CO., 

(21) Toledo, Ohio. 








FIRE, WIND & WATER PROOF 


. ties durability 
SWAN'S and lew price, and you have & 
STANDARD perfect roofing, which is ‘ 

TCOFING Wal y-‘ Pog — 

y Can be put on a new roof, on 

A old Se 4: a 

ay ana pliable, g@ easy to pu 

1 SO on End becomes as hard es 

— siate. Send for Free Sample 
and Circulars, 


THE A. F. SWAN cO- 110 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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wevenz* (ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


My apiary is situated at the east end of 
a sandstone bluff, but not having a cave 
handy I decided to blast one out to my > 
own liking. I began at the ground level and Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
dug a trench to the face of the bluff, about 
20 feet long and 6 feet wide. The earth _ Suspect It. 


mext the rock was about 8 feet in depth. 











I blasted out with dynamite a tunnel 4 a a : 
i wide, 6 ae a and a ym ae To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, will do for 

"hen, putting the charges o dynamite * ¥ 

ba ‘= paren I widened the tunnel to 8 YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist [May Have a Sample 

feet, and 12 feet long. The rock, being Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 

soft sandstone, went all into sand at each 5 

blast, for a space of 1 to 1% feet each side It used to be considered that only urinary and blad- 


of the drill hole, and as deep as the drill der troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, but 
was put in, generally 2 to 3 feet. We-:| now modern science Proves that nearly all diseases 
shoveled the sand into a wheelbarrow and | have their beginning in the disorder of these most im- 


P 2 : portant organs. 
wheeled it outside. The cellar went in The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is 


very quickly and cheaply. their work. 

There are three doors leading into the Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or out of 
cellar. The cut showing the interior was order, you can understand how quickly your entire 
taken from just outside the outer door. body is affected, and how every organ seems to fail 


ea ‘ x +1. da - : to do its duty. 
There are ewe ventiiaters. One es oe If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the 
in fresh air from inside the second door, great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
starts from the floor, passes into the cellar because aS soon as your kidneys are well they will 
and lets it escape near the ceiling. The help all the other organs to health. A trial will con-' 
one for foul air starts 1 foot from the floor = —" ieicaaiit wie a 

s Jeak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for 
near the center of the cellar, and passes many kinds of diseases, and if permitted to continue 
much suffering with fatal results are sure to follow. 
Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, 
restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass 
water often during the day and obliges you to get up 
many times during the night. Unhealthy kidneys 
cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the bladder, 
pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles; 
makes your head ache and back ache, causes indi- 
gestion, stomach and liver trouble, you get a sallow, 
yellow complexion, makes you feel as though you 
had heart trouble; you may have plenty of ambition, 
but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the world-famous kidney remedy. In taking 
Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for 
Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer and gentle 
aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your con- 
dition, take from your urine on rising about’ four 
ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. If on examixation it is milky or 
cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or if small 
particles float about in it, your kidneys are in need 
of immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the 
leading hospitals, recommended by physicians in 
their private practice, and is taken by doctors them- 
INSIDE A BEE CELLAR, selves who have kidney ailments, because they rec- 
ognize init the greatest and most successful remedy 
ee for kidney, liver and bladder troubles. 
through the ceiling. There is a door in the If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is 
foul air ventilator near the ceiling that can what you need, you can purchase the regular fifty- 





























be opened when the air in the cellar be- cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
comes too warm. This ventilator can be everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember 
seen in the picture. The ventilators are | the name, Swamp-Root, Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, (amp-Hess t plenanns & Ceneh 
8 saches in Glameter and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
There is scarcely any moisture to be SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 


ble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & 


seen, and the teinperature is very even. Co., Binghamton, N. ¥., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost 


The thermometer registered 41 degrees in 


to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the thousands 
mid winter and 42 degrees when bees were upon thousands of testimonial letters rece'ved from men and women cured. In writ- 
set out. To prepare my bees for winter I ing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist: 


go over them in October, take off the oil- 
cloths, put on queen excluders, for a bee | === se —— — 
space over the combs and then fit on two 
thicknesses of a grain bag. A bag-cut in 











two in the middle makes covers for two Don’t erect another rod of fence until you investigate the 
ives. hen put on an empty super and T d C bl Wi B d 
hives. T then put on an empty super an “finde lruss and Cable Wire Board Fence. 
in that, tuck a cushion 4 inches thick, ON. Itis stronger, lasts longer ani d costs less than any other. Que man can build tt. . 
" a a 7 . — . . oe Reds Six wires in every stran erfect provision for 
filled with chaff, planer shavings, chopped os FC i Sold direct from factory a wholesale prices Agents wanted. ‘Teagls Soe 
hay or some porous material. Then put on THE TRUSS & CABLE FENCES COMPA 


the cover, raising it a little from the super xx 327 Federat Building, Rly. Youngstown, ' "Ohio. 
by putting a chip under one end. This is 
to let the moisture pass off. 

About the middle of November I take off : as 
covers, supers and cushions, and carry 
bees to the cellar, tiering them up with two SENT ON TRIAL Angora Goats. 
% inch strips on top of the hives to give A Fence Machine that will make over 100 

















ane eR . " a Styles of Fence and from 50to 70 rods a day FOR SALE—58 Registered Angora Does of 

“t, ee aden am yp teem 9 about April AT ACTUAL COST OF WIRE the same stock as winners of first prize at 
za She sgetes.4 oe ; oe Herse-high, ret A | and Chicken-tight, Pan American Exhibition. Varied ages, good 

1 and look them over. All weak colonies Wire at Wholesale Prices. Catalogue Free. breeders. All in best possible health. Also 
I put on just what frames they will cover, Kitselman Bros. Borp16. Muncie, ind. one Extra Fine Registered Angora Buck 





and put in a chaff division board in order For particulars write Box 145, NEW YORK 


apacity i s small TR, ty, 
to make the capacity of the hive perm Can 1 Sell | Your Farm ATHLETIC CLUB, New York City 


as possible for the bees to heat. 

















/ ny wand Est. 96. High: t.. sae telerik saataee. 

e Fs anc £ earn how. Est. * est references ces in 14 ¢ ; : 
increas move. division board and add W. M. Ostrander, mee x Die. Oe chis Sention hia Journal te Aivcasieen. 
rombs. I also put the cushions back on 

and leave them until warm weather is ee = _ 
essured | SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADV ERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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A New Market for Corn and Meal. 


A new market for corn is slowly develop- 
ing im the Orient. It is possible, however, 
to increase the demand for maize in China 
to such an extent that within ten or 20 
years the Orient will take as much Ameri- 
can maize as Europe now does. During the 
last fiscal year the exportation of corn in 
the grain and in the meal was cnly 36,916 
bushels to the east, while our shipments to 
England and Europe are measured in the 
millions; in 1901, exceeding 162,000,000 
bushels. 

Uncle Sam should spend about $50,000 a 
year in running corn kitchens and demon- 
strations of the various uses of maize in 
the different cities of China. The great 
bulk of the grain consumed in China is 
rice, at an average price of about $3 per 
picul of 130 pounds, or say 2% to 3 cents per 
pound. The rice is always so beautifully 
cooked that each grain remains separate, 
so as to be readily conveyed to the mouth 
by chop sticks. -A fortune awaits the Yan- 
kee genius who will prepare corn in the 
form of rice grains, in such fashion that 
when boiled or cooked as the Chinese cook 
rice, each section or grain of the ‘“‘corn rice’ 
will remain separate, just as rice does when 
properly cooked. This should not be a diffi- 
cult problem to ‘solve, while between the 
price at which corn can usually be bought 
fm this country, and the figures at which 
rice is usually sold in China, there is a 
wide margin of profit. 

It is true that China also consumes 
increasing quantities of the lower grades of 
wheat flour, including also corn flour by 
itself, or as an adulterant of wheat flour. 
This material is baked into bread and cakes 
for the Chinese consumer, as in other parts 
of the world, but food in this form is for the 
few in China, while rice is for the millions. 
With the new and large ships now under 
construction for Oriental trade, in connec- 
tion. with our trans-continental railway sys- 
tem, freight rates from the corn belt of the 
central west to Hongkong, or other oriental 
ports, should be reduced to a point that will 
warrant an enormous exportation of maize 
in that. direction. 

The Chinese market takes very kindly to 
dried fruits and vegetables, as .well.as to 
canned goods. Germany is shipping immense 
quantities of canned peas, asparagus, etc, 
to China. California is sending large ship- 
ments of dried peacnes, prunes and other 
fruits and vegetables to the Orient. The 
market there can doubtless be enormously 
increased for nearly everything in this line, 
but desires quantity rather than quality. 
Cheapness in price is essential in a country 
where the unit of currency is a ‘“‘cash” of 
the value of one-tenth of a cent. 


Marketing Honey. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 


Honey must be packed in shave to please 
the eye. Established quality has much to 
do .with the price, but the way it looks 
has much more. In order to get good re- 
turns from your product you must watch 
the markets and know if the honey crop is 
large or small. Your crop may be large 
and you have not“the time to sell it to pri- 
vate buyers, and you will have to depend 
on the commission merchant. 

The best method is selling direct to con- 
sumers, or if that is ir-possible, to the gro- 
cery stores. If your ~oods are of the bet- 
ter quality, mark with your name and ad- 
dress. Name your apiary or home and 
you will find paying results. Home market 
first, foreign next, should be your maxim 
at all times. 

Just as soon as your honey has been se- 
cured and the sections cleaned, they should 
be put in the selling case, which may be 
either 12, 24 or 48 pounds. Put in a dark 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





eases should be of neat appearances and 
clean, with glass on one side. When it is 
desirable to keep honey a length of. time, 
it should be kept free from dampness and 
changes of temperature. If water con- 
denses on the surface of combs, the honey 
soon sours. For this reason honey should 
never be stored in cellars that are damp. 
It is better to keep it upstairs in a dry 
room. 


Bushel Boxes for Apples—Speaking of 
packages for apples, J. H. Hale, well known 
fruit grower, said recently that in his opin- 
ion the bushel box was not only the apple 
package of the future, but of the present. 
Summing up his investigations, he said he 
found growers and shippers taking great 
interest in it, beginning to see its advan- 
tages, and that they are realizing there is 
no good reason why they should continue 
to use barrels. The box has many advan- 
tages over barrels for the home and ex- 
port trade. They can be handled mare eas- 
ily and fruit comes out of cold storage gen- 
erally in better condition. For city trade 
the box would be very much more conven- 
ient, as many families cannet afford the 
barrel, while they could conveniently han- 
dle the box. Mr Hale is of the opinion that 
the boxes will increase the sales very ma- 
terially. He believes that fancy apples 
ought to be graded in size, like oranges, 
and a definite number packed in a box. He 
is putting up his fancy apples in boxes for 
present season’s business, 


Exporting Peeches and Pears—With the 
peach, as with the Bartlett pear, it is not 
anticipated that profitable returns wiil re- 
sult from shipments of any other than first- 
elass fruit. The refrigeration and trans- 
portation charges will prevent profit . on 
shipments of ordinary grade fruit. Uni- 
form grading, packing and branding will 
be found essential to profit and these re- 
sults can only be obtained where shipments 
of considerable size are possible from single 
orchards or from co-operative packing 
houses. It is believed that where these are 
possible, the outlook is sufficiently favor- 
able to warrant shipments in a commercial 
way.—[William A. Taylor, 
Department of Agriculture. 


New Mexico Apples are appearing in 
markets as far east as ‘Chicago, creating 


considerable trade comment. A train load 
was received last week, consisting of choice 
Gano, Wine Sap, Pippin, Jonathan, etc. This 
fruit is from an 800 acre orchard in the 
Pecos valley, and is practically the second 
crop from this youn; but important or- 
chard. Water supply for irrigation pur- 
poses is secured from a large number of 
artesian wells. , 
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_ room free from mice, bees and-insects. The 


Farm. Conveniences. 


A Homemade Wagon Jack made on the 
plan. described below has been in use on 
my farm many years. For the bottom 
pieces, a, take two pieces of shingle lath 
2% feet long. Place two upright pieces of 
the same material between the upright B, 
2% feet long and 1 foot from the end. The 
The upright ¢, 3 feet long, 6 inches behind 
and notched on the upper outside edge, 














DETAILS OF JACK. 


Braee the upright b and fasten the parts 
with three-eighths inch bolts. For the 
‘ever, d, use a piece of tough timber 2 by 
3 inches and 4% feet long. Make an inch 
mortise 6 inches long and 6 inches from the 
end with a hole for a half inch bolt in 
center. The mortise is to “* over upright 
b. Make another mortise 10 inches further 
back for upright'e to pass through. Bore 
a hole in the hand d, for a % inch bolt 
so as to fit the notches in upright ec. The 
holes in upright 6b are for raising or lower- 
ing the lever for front and hind wheels.— 
[Jerry Hanks. 


A Handy Grit Block—When pounding 
grit, shell, crockery or dry bones, the block 
should be inclosed to prevent ‘the pieces 
from hitting the operator or being lost. 
A piece of tin or sheet iron, as in the il- 
lustration, may be nailed around a stump 


GRIT BLOCK AND 
MALLET. 


which has first been evened with a saw. 
Space musteb2 left for play of the ham- 
mer between the edges of the tin. A rim 
15 inches high will hold most of the flying 
particles. An old meat pounder is the best 
hammer, but a shoemaker’s cr even a car- 
penter’s hammer will answer.—[G. B. F. 











Makes healthier fowls, 


All latest improvements. 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


No pene until you’re satisfied that it evte sasier and faster than any other. 


Isn’t that better than pa 
saw?t Catalogue free. . 


cash in advance for a machine that you never 


« MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 








HEEBNER’S .. tion” EEED A! AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS 





———_ 





Not much more exp but 





operation. eo sntilonnloner stock, aang an content Bo yon much relished fot. No 
waste. Easy to masticate. It is easier to grow two tons of fodder than one ton of ha, r= on 
Podder fs G50 Tou hay in feeding valuc. The corn itself is clear gain. Sh: 
‘te attachment for $5. aa bees have cutter, crusher and shredder combined in one. 
far more valuable. Send for sree booklet. 


HEEBNER & » SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 








Prices en: 


TREES 


“the Jead, 


» APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, PEACH, QUINCE, #2 .22t?.t 


Small fruits a pt the 
ARTH 


Send for tie fliustrated eatalogne. 
UR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. Jd. 








FEED COOKER AND ROOT CUTTER. 


Our Stock Food Cooker and Root Cutter in excellence and amount of work. sarpass all other 
machines of that character on the market. ere A adapted to the necessities ofthe poul- 


tryman and feeder, either large or small. Perfect service at low prices. 


THE RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-1 


postage on No. 19 new 
2th Century Catalog. 


Send 10 cents for 
» Quincy, lls. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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BREEDING FLOCK OF WHITE LEGHORNS 


White Leghorns the Breed for Eggs. 


At the large poultry farm of Zimmer 
Brothers, of Cayuga county, N Y, the Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorn has been bred 
exclusively for three seasons. They have 
tried several other breeds but find none to 
equal the White Leghorn in egg produc- 
tion. Besides, the eggs always bring 1 cent 
per dozen more in New York than _ those 
from otl-er varieties. 

They have a strain of heavy winter 
layers which produce nearly as many 
eggs in the cold months as in the 
summer. After keeping them laying 
eggs for two seasons, which they 
consider the age limit of profitable egg 
production, the fowls are sold to the 
butcher. They weigh nearly as much at 
that age as the heavier breeds and have 
outclassed them greatly in egg production. 
The illustration shows a pen of their breed- 
ing stock. 








A Contagious | Disease Among Geese. 





An apparently new disease was found 
among fattening geese by the Rhode Island 
experiment station in October 1900. A large 
poultryman of that state, who raises and 
fats yearly about 15,000 geese and several 
thousand ducks, lost over 3000 that year. 
The disease was investigated by Dr Cooper 
Curtice of the experiment station and Dr 
Theobald Smith of Harvard university, 
whose report is published in a recent bulle- 
tin. It was found to bea goose septicaemia,a 
bacterial disease which also affects ducks, 
rabbits and pigeons. It is a form of chol- 
era, very rapid and fatal in its results as 
the affected geese died in from 18 to 36 
hours. To the ordinary observer there are 
no symptoms during the early part of the 
disease, and there is no remedy after a 
goose is affected. 

The treatment of goose septicaemia, or 
cholera, must be preventive. If it is 
present in a flock, the well animals should 
be moved to .a new spot which is not con- 
taminated, and all vessels and feeding 
utensils should be thoroughly disinfected. 
Land on which diseased geese are raised 
cannot be easily disinfected, but exposure 
to climatic influences for a few weeks or 
months would probably destroy all germs. 


siceeneniigntaeatiliicniaiaas 
A Convenient Farm Poultry House. 
M. U. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS, 

My farm has 65 acres. I used to keep 
the poultry under the cow: barn, which 
has a good warm cellar and a warm yard 
on the south. The rats and weasels trou- 
bled them so I had to build a hen house, 
which I located 85 feet north of my dwell- 
ing house, on a sunny, southern slope. The 
shouse is 19x30 feet long, 4 feet high in the 


rear, 8 feet in front, boarded and shingled. 
It is divided into three pens 10 feet square. 
The east. pen I used for a grain room. In 
the east end, there is a door 6 feet high 
by 8 inches wide, and a window 2 feet long 
by 10 inches high. There are six windows 
in front and a door in the basement which 
is used for storing the wheel barrow. The 
west yard is 35x79 feet and contains six 
fruit trees. The central yard is 40x78 feet, 
and contains 10 fruit trees and five grape 
vines. 

I also have a house for young chicks 
10x15 feet in size, with sides 5 feet high 
and 8 feet in the center. It fronts the 
south, and has a door and window in the 
west end, two windows in the south side, 
and one window in the east. It is boarded 
and shingled, and has a yard attached 40x60 
feet set with two fruit trees and two grape 
vines. The walls of both houses are laid 
in cement on good hard pan. foundation. 
They are graded on a circle at the back 
side, which takes all the water away from 
them, 





To Avoid Colds—Each fowl showing ev- 
idence of cold or congestion is shut up ina 
small coop and given two grains of calomel 
at night, followed by a one-grain qujnine 
pill night and morning for two or three 
days. If there is any discharge from nos- 
trils, a few drops of camphorated oil is in- 
jected into each nostril. If any improve- 
ment is manifest in two or three days, they 
are removed to a small room and a solu- 
tion of copperas added to the drinking wa- 
ter. They @re kept here for a week or 
two, or until they show a complete recov- 
ery. If, on the other hand, after two or 
three days’ observation and treatment, no 
improvement, is manifested, the bird is 
killed and buried.—[C. P. Byington, Green 
County, N Y. 





The Morning Feed for 29 fowls is three 
quarts dry ground feed with table scraps 
and one teaspoonful O K egg food; at night 
three quarts oats or seven quarts ear corn 
alternately. The corn is broken in pieces 
2 to 4 inches long. The mixed feed con- 
sists of 25 pounds chopped corn, 25 pounds 
chopped ~oats, 30 pounds wheat middlings 
and 20 pounds wheat bran.—[F. J. Kniffin, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 





Canker—In regard to canker among 
fowls, I believe from observation that this 
trouble is caused by dampness. Peel off 
the growth that has formed on the tongue, 
then apply a solution of two-thirds kero- 
sene and one-third water, and a drop or 
two of pure carbolic acid. Swab mouth out 
with cloth or sponge. I have saved all I 
have doctored. This trouble does not ap- 
pear to be contagious.—[F. C. Howell, Mor- 
‘ris County, N J. 
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The esteem in which Red Polls are held 
will not be underestimated in the light of 
the sale at the close of October of a bull 


for $1200, and a cow for $1075 The four 
score of this breed to be exhibited at the 
live stock round-up in Chicago next month 
will no doubt call out increased study 
through these recent sales. 

The subject of fences and fencing appeals 
particularly to farmers at the practical 
close of autumn work. This is attested by 
the interesting contributions to American 
Agriculturist prize contest offer, which 
have been coming forward since it was 
outlined September 13. All articles con- 
tributed in response to this offer must be 
mailed not later than November 22. It will 
be noted that there is still a week in 
which to prepare and mail your statements 
of experience along this line. The inquiry 
will bring out much interesting and valu- 
able experience from the everyday farmer. 


The principal reason why co-operative 
movements fail among farmers is because 
of their refusal to pull together. One of the 
best opportunities for co-operative effort is 
in the distribution of milk around small 
cities and towns. Yet the effort of leading 
producers is brought to naught by a few 
short sighted individuals who are ever 
ready to break their word for the sake of 
a few pennies. In a recent letter from a 
prominent farmer he says: “It seems to 
be a very hard matter to get all to agree 
to a price, and if they do, just enough go 
back on their agreement to break up the 


EDITORIAL 


whole thing.’’ This lack of backbone and 
of principle is no more characteristic of 
farmers than of any other elass of men, 
but it is the one thing that goes so far to 
account for most of the failures in co-oper- 
ative effort. Because a man can’t and 
won’t see what is for his best interest is no 
reason why all the others to an agreement 
should withdraw. If ten men agree to ask 
4 cents per quart for milk and one of them 
weakens and sells for 3% cents his action is 
demoralizing but not fatal to the success of 
the plan.. If the others will only hold out 
for their price they will win because the 
backslider cannot supply the necessary 
amount of milk. 

The exhibits of farm and garden prod- 
ucts shown this year at the Ohio state 
fair by counties were highly successful, 
and reflected great credit upon the man- 
agement and the individuals in charge of 
each county display. New York and some 
other state fair associations could well 
afford to follow the examplé of Buckeye 
farmers in this respect. Those who saw 
the agricultural county exhibits in Ohio 
and gazed at those in the Empire state 
were firmly convinced that the general dis- 
play of farm and garden products from 
New York was not to be compared in any 
way with some of the county displays in 
Ohio. New York farmers labored to much 
disadvantage, owing to the season and 
other matters that embarrassed exhibit- 
ers. At the same time, there are many 
counties in New York that could put up 
a much more creditable display than was 
shown at the state fair this season. This 
should be remedied at once and farmers 
should prepare to have an exhibit which 
will be equal to anything shown at any 
state fair in this country next year. 

A comparatively unimportant crop, the 
recent developments in the peppermint in- 
dustry prove that farmers will ultimately 
refuse to turn off a product at a loss. For- 
merly remunerative, peppermint growing 
extended rapidly from New York to Mich- 
igan and Indiana. But overproduction and 
the greed of middlemen brought about a 
reaction, and, with low prices, farmers 
largely abandoned the industry. Now comes 
a western speculator, who practically 
secures control of the world’s supply of 
mint oil, and loses no time in doubling 
the price. The production of any special 
crop may be easily overdone, and farmers 
must bear this in mind in making plans 
for a crop year. 

The autumn has been generally favorable 
to farm conditions. Throughout October 
and well into Nevember the weather has 
proved mild, moisture ample for autumn 
sown cereals, harvest work well under 
way, and the season’s output yery generally 
housed, with the exception of corn. Much 
soft corn is in evidence in the western 
states, but, as noted in recent articles in 
American Agriculturist, progressive agricul- 
ture is able to profitably handle this in the 
home feed lot. Winter wheat seeding has 
progressed under generally favorable con- 
ditions, and in the south a large part of 
the cotton crop has been baled. The frost 
period is entered under healthy, normal 
surroundings. 


Correspondence and data have recently 
come into our possession which conclusive- 
ly show that the statement appearing in 
American Agriculturist, September 29, 1900, 
alluding to petty trickery in the awarding 
of certain prizes in the live stock depart- 
ment at the New York state fair that sea- 
son was unwarranted. We believe in fair 
play and are glad to call the attention of 
readers to these facts. Very often, matters 
of minor importance are magnified by those 
who imagine they are aggrieved, and in 
such cases it is very easy to make a moun- 
tain out of a mole hill, and this seems to 
have been the case referred to. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to get together a lot of 
men who could handle the executive mat- 


ters of the New York state fair association 
any better than the officials who have had 
it in charge since its reorganization. No 
set of men can manage an organization 
without making an occasional mistake. A 
splendid example of this might be laid at 
the doors of the managers of the Ohio state 
fair last year, on account of the two weeks’ 
fair, which resulted in considerable finan- 
cial loss, as well as to the great disad- 
vantage of many exhibitors. These les- 
sons, although costly, proved valuable, as 
shown by the splendid management and 
great fair held in the Buckeye state this 
year. The same thing might be said of the 
10 per cent entry fee required by the New 
York state fair association this year. Yet, 
at the same time, we have every reason to 
blieve that the board of commissioners will 
benefit by this experience and next year 
provide a classification on a basis that will 
insure one of the best and largest fairs ever 
held in the Empire state. 


What is being accomplished by the cau- 
liflower growers’ association on Long Island 
in handling and marketing their crop, can 
be done by other organizations if farmers 
will get together and co-operate. The bus- 
iness principles involved in the successful 
marketing of this one product can be ap- 
plied with equally satisfactory results to 
others if the right men are put at the head 
of the business. Success or failure in any 
enterprise depends in most instances on the 
man or men at its head. High prices can- 
not be secured for inferior products, and 
capable men cannot be employed for noth- 
ing. 


Se 

One of the minor troubles with which 
farmers have to deal, and which in the 
aggregate causes much loss and more an- 
noyance, is commonly known as powder 
post. It is the eating of hard wood and 
turning it into powder by beetles. The 
worst feature of it is that the trouble is 
often not suspected until serious damage 
is done. The entomologist in charge of for- 
est insect investigations of the department 
of agriculture gives in another column of 
this issue some simple and effective meth- 
ods of preventing the work of this insect, 
and of killing it after it once gets in the 
wood. Once more does the department of 
agriculture show its helpfulness to the 


farmer. 
a ee 


No branch of the publishing business has 
made such wonderful improvements as the 
advertising end of it, many of the adver- 
tisements found in these pages being 
“works of art.” The advertising columns 
of this paper will be found interesting 
reading, as well as the regular reading 
columns. Never put your paper aside 
without first glancing through the adver- 
tisements. There may be some novelty 
thus mentioned that you never heard of 
and which you should have. When writing 
to advertisers please be sure to state that 
you saw their announcement in this great 
weekly agricultural paper. Read our guar- 
antee. 


If farmers as a class will take hold of the 
parcels post proposition as earnestly as 
have Connecticut business men, congress 
would be forced to afford requisite aid in 
this direction. The postal progress league, 
with Sec James L. Cowles, of Farmington, 
Ct, includes 163 of the leading manufac- 
turers and business houses of the Nutmeg 
state. Interest is increasing in other sec- 
tions, and the parcels post is among the 
easy possibilities of the future, providing 
all interested insist on its adoption. 


But for the dog pest, enormous areas in 
the middle south would prove ideal coun- 
try for raising sheep. The mountainous 
sections of Virginia, Tennessee and terri- 
tory further south contain much splendid 
grass land. Can’t the state legislatures 
frame some adequate dog laws abating 
this expensive nuisance, making it possi- 
ble to build up the natural resources of 
this territory. 














Dates of Coming Meetings. 





GRANGE. 

Kansas state grange, Lyndon............ 
Michigan state grange, Lansing. es 
Maine state grange, Portland.......... ’ 

New York state grange, Syracuse...... Feb 3-6 

HORTICULTURE, 

Southern Illinois horticultural, Anna Nov 25-26 
National apple growers’ congress, St Louis. 





Nov 18-19 

Md state hort society, Baltimore...... Dec 18-19 
Fruit growers’ convention, San Francisco.. 

Dec 2-6 

Virginia horticultural, Lynchburg...... Dec 2-3 

Missouri horticultural, Springfieid...... Dec 2-4 

Northern Ill horticultural, Sterling....Dec 2-3 

Indiana horticultural, Indianapolis..... Dec 3-4 

Minnesvta horticultural, Minneapolis..Dec 2-3 

Iowa horticultural, Des Moines........ Dec 9-12 


Illinois horticultural, Champaign....Dec 17-19 
So’western fa horticultural, Clarinda.Dec 16-18 


Peninsula hort soc, Newark, Del........< Jan 6-8 
Te oe MOP MOC, “TOMO 6. occas ccccdaseeses Jan 7-8 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Buffalo.Jan 7-8 
S D horticultural, Woonsocket........... Jan 20 


Pa state horticuitural, Harrisburg...Jan 20-21 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester..... Jan 22-23 
LIVE STUCK AND DAIRY. 


National horse show, New York...... Nov 13-18 
Mass creamery assn, Northampton...... Nov 17 
Illinois stock breeders, Bloomington. Nov 18-20 
Illinois beekeepers’, Springfield....... Nov 18-20 


International live stock exposition, Chicago. 
Nov 29-Dec 6 
New Hampshire dairymen, Littleton...D_c 2-9 
American poultry assn, Cleveland, O...Dec 3-9 
Minnesota butter and cheese makers’ St 
DUE 6.65 0xsscsawrndccansJedaciatseveasebssses Dec 3-5 
Minnesota dairy, St Paul.............0.. Dec 8-.0 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Rochester.Dec 17-18 
New York state dairymen’s assn, James- 
SN ii vink chan devesesabadenaasinepederesl Dec 9-12 
Pennsylvania dairy union, Harrisburg.Dec 9-11 
Pa state breeders’ assn, Harrisburg....Dec 9-11 


Maine state dairy, Waterville........... Dec 3-5 
Oregon state dairymen’s assn,Hillsboro.Dec 16 
Michigan stock breeders, Detroit ..... Dee 16-17 
Vermont dairy, Rutland.........cccccseces Jan 6-9 
Poultry show, New York.........cceseees Jan 5 10 
Illinois state dairy, Champaign......... Jan 6-8 


Vermont state dairy assn, Rutland....Jan 6-8 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee...Jan 7-9 


Nebraska dairy, Lincoln...........++++- Jan 22-23 
Poultry show, CRICAgZO......-+..eeeceeeee Jan 19-24 
Poultry show, Boston........-ssesse+0+: Jan 13-17 


Alabama stockmen’s assn, Talladega.Jan 23-24 
Ohio state dairymen’s assn,Columbus.Feb 11-12 
Wisconsin dairy, Fond du Lac......... Feb 11-13 
Fat stock and feeder show, Denver...Feb 23-25 
Nat’l live stock assn, Kansas City, Mo.Jan 13-16 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Missouri farmers’ county mutual fire in- 


surance company, St Joseph.........Nov 18-19 
Pa farmers’ alliance and industrial unicn, 
Williamsport. ....cccccccccccccccsecsccccece Dec 3 
Towa board of agri, Des Moines ....... Dee 9-10 
American assn advancement of_ science, 
Washington, D C.......cccccccccecs Dec 29-7an 3 
National league of commission merchants, 
COR, Tihs kc neeccscndecseccusetsseseswess Jan 14 
Ill roundup institute, Bloomington...Feb 24-26 


Management of a Small Place. 





In a recent letter, Mrs V. P. of Ohio says 
she has a small place of eight acres a 
short distance from the city, which is dif- 
ficult to handle so as to receive a reason- 
able income on the investment. The prop- 
erty has a small house of three rooms, a 
new barn sufficient for four horses, buggy 
shed, corn crib, granary and _ other 
buildings in good condition. There is a 
good garden and a small orchard of about 
30 trees, besides grapevines and other small 
fruits; a small summer kitchen, winter 
house for fruit, chicken house, coal shed 
and other necessary buildings, and a good 
well. It is located on a good gravel road 
four miles from Madison county seat. She 
says: “I can rent it for about $75 a year. 
T have thought if I could find a good Ger- 
man or other person who would garden it 
on sharés, it might be snore profitable. 
Would like to have the experience of some 
‘American Agriculturist readers about the 
management of property of this kind.” 

There ought not to be any particular dif- 
ficulty in handling property of this sort so 
that it would yield a reasonable income on 
the money invested. With good roads and 
nearness to market there should be no trou- 
ble in disposing of small fruits and vegeta- 
bles to the local trade. Special care given 
to truck gardening as well as to a stand- 
ard fiock of poultry would keep one man 
busy the year round. We should like to 
have notes embodying the experiences of 
readers who have been successful in hand- 
ling small farms of this sort. Write and 
tell just how you have conducted your op- 








STATE LECTURER CARR OF WISCONSIN PLOW-=- 
ING IN SPAIN, 


Mr S. C. Carr of Wisconsin has traveled 
about 13,000 miles during recent years in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America. The 
cut shows him plowing in Spain, the draw- 
ing being made from a photograph taken 
by his son. As is portrayed, the plow so 
often in use in Spain is a crude log with 
simply a pointed end. The artist could not 
do justice to the horses, they being in qual- 
ity about on a par with the plow. While 
Brother Carr regards his “plowing in 
Spain” as one of the ludicrous features of 
his trip abroad, yet the kodak picture of 
himself is treasured as among his best. 





erations, and along what lines you have 
succeeded. Last fall C, L.: Allen told in 
these columns about a wenderful ten-acre 
farm on Long Island w?ere the income 
and profits were greater than that from 
the average 50-acre farm. There are hun- 
dreds of just such cases. Let us hear from 
you. ; 





Low Cost Mutual Fire Insurance. 
E. D. HOWE OF THE GRANGE COMPANY. 





All insurance companies doing business in 
Massachusetts are required by law to make 
a sworn return to the commissioner of tax- 
ation, of amount of business done during 
year ending October 31, together with 
amount of premiums received, assessments, 
if any, and such other items as shall de- 
termine the amount of tax to be paid. 

Patrons of Massachusetts, and all others 
interested in the success of the Salisbury 
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and Amesbury mutual fire insurance com- 
pany, will be pleased to note the following 
figures concerning this company, which is 
now conducted under state grange auspices: 
Amount insured during year $385,513, gross 
amount of premiums $3576, amount of tax 
$35. Three years ago, the last under the 
old management, the figures were respec- 
tively: Amount written $38,550, cash pre- 
miums $380, state tax $3.35. Thus in three 
short years the business of the company 
has increased 10 times. 

The company has had another fortunate 
year as regards fire losses, the total under 
this head amounting to less than $150. No 
attempt has been made to boom the com- 
pany, so that the remarkable growth of 
business is extremely gratifying to officers 
and directors, as it indicates the growing 
confidence of the Patrons of Massachusetts 
in their ability to do their own insuring, 
and that, too, at less cost than other com- 
panies. 

For the purpose of presenting the advan- 
tages of this plan of insurance to all grange 
members, the experiment is being tried of 
canvassing some of the larger granges, and 
so far, the results have been very satis- 
factory. 





The beets in the vicinity of Binghamton, 
N Y, have not all been harvested, but it 
looks as though the average would range 
from nine to ten tons per acre. The sea- 
son was very unfavorable, because of ex- 
cessive wet weather. The crop is very sat- 
isfactory, so far as the sugar content is 
concerned, the average up to date being 
14%. The beets are quite uniform in qual- 
ity and in size. This year we are paying 
$5 a ton flat and contracts are being made 
at the same price for next year. We ex- 
pect to have at least one-third more beets 
for working on during the autumn of 1903. 
The industry seems to be a profitable one 
and popular with the farmers. Beet pu'p 
is in great demand as stock feed. We 
have sold our entire product for this pur- 
pose and could dispose of a great deal 
more. We began slicing beets October 3 
and probably will finish about January 1. 
[Binghamton Beet Sugar Co, New York. 





I read American Agriculturist and could 
not do without it.—[E. G. Adams, Daviess 
County, Ky. 














or shelf light. 


The Milkman, Marketman, 


and other people who drive early in the morning or 
late at night, need a good and reliable light. 
For this purpose nothing equals our 


a 
Di ET Z Blizzard (Nos. { & 2) 

DASH LAMP. 
Clasps dash with a strong spring. No, 1 has our special buil’s eye 
lens on perforated plate—drives the brilliant white light away 
ahead of the horses and gives the driver a good view of the road 
and any impending danger. Has an oil pot holding enough to 
burn 14% hours. Can be used as a hand or hanging lantern 


Like all “‘Dietz’’ Lanterns it is the best of its 
kind obtainable. Ask your dealer for them. Write for free catalog, 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York, 
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INCHESTER | 


“NEW RIVAL” 


3] FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 


make them. 


They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 


head, which has made Winchester ‘‘Leader’? and “* Repeater’? 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “ New Rival” Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and Yow ll Shoot Well 




















[16] 
The Boiken Apple in Favor. 


A comparatively new variety of apple 
known as the Boiken was exhibited last 
winter in New York by the agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva. It at- 
tracted considerable attention and several 
inquiries have reached us from prominent 
fruit growers relative to its desirable qual- 
ities. Speaking of 


33? 


INTERESTS 


Fall potatoes are in excel- 
Apples are not very 
good in quality, as there is considera- 
ble scab in most orchards. Spraying 
seems to have done but little good this year, 
as the frequent rains washed off the poi- 
sonous material befcre it could destroy the 
insects and fungi. ‘orn not dry enough to 
erib. Beans were badly injured by wet 
weather during harvest ime. Wheat is 


FARM 


wet weather. 
lent condition. 





this apple at the 
western New York 
horticultural so 
ciety, S. D. Willard 
stated that while 
it is not an apple 
of fine eating qual- 
ity on account of 
its acidity, yet it 
opens in the spring 
in nice condition. 
It is a variety 
practically un- 
touched by fun- 
gous diseases, and 
an annual pro- 
ducer. It has made 
several good crops 
in Mr Willard’s or- 
chard and was sold 
for high prices. 
The foreman in 
horticulture, O. M. 
Taylor, at the New 
York experiment 
station writes as 
follows: “The Boi- 
ken apple has not 
yet been su ffi- 
ciently fruited to 








* 





determine if it is a 
desirable variety. 
The fruit appears 
to be medium 
large, varying from slightly conical to 
nearly oblate; cavity very broad, deep rus- 
setted; stem medium to long and slender; 
basin deep furrowed or ribbed; flesh white, 
juicy, crisp, slightly subscid, good; core 
large and open. In 1896 the season was 
from November to February. This des- 
cription will doubtless be modified after 
we have seen more specimens.’ A photo- 
graph furnished by the experiment station, 
of a fairly typical specimen is shown here- 
with. 


A Farmer’s Boy at the Front. 


{t is an interesting coincidence that the 
plan of a farmer’s son for the proposed 
agricultural building at Washington should 
have been chosen in preference to those 
submitted by other leading architects of 
this country. The successful architects 
were Lord & Hewlett of New York. The 
senior member of this firm, Austin W. Lord, 
was born in Winona county, Minn, about 
40 years ago and lived upon his father’s 
farm until he was 21 years old. The main 
source of his general information was 
American Agricylturist, out of which he 
practically learned to read. His father, O. 
M. Lord, has been a regular subscriber and 
correspondent of American Agriculturist 
and later of Orange Judd Farmer for nearly 
50 years. 

Young Lord went to school in the winter 
and worked on the farm during the sum- 
mer. After graduating from the normal 
school at Winona, he entered an architect’s 
office in Minneapolis. Later he attended the 
institute of technology in Boston. One of 
his most important undertakings was the 
residence of Senator W. A. Clark of Mon- 
tana. His most notable piece of work is 
that of the proposed agricultural building 
at Washington. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ottawa Co—Late potatoes yielding fairly 
well, but are not as good as expected. In 
many places the corn crop is short and be- 
cause of this, hogs will be shipped out ear- 


ly. Wheat is selling for 80c, old corn 75c, 
rye 46c, potatoes 50c. 


Cass Co—Farm help is very scarce and 


farmers are badly behind with their work. 
Wheat was generally sown late, because of 


SPECIMEN 


OF BOIKEN APPLE 


selling for 50c, rye 47c, oats 28c, beans $2. 
There is no corn in the market.. Poultry 
scarce. 


Eaton Co—The wheat acreage is very 
much reduced on account of wet weather. 
What was seeded went into the ground so 
late that the plants are now small, some of 
them just coming through. Hogs seem to 
be quite free from cholera. Corn averages 
about 30 bus per acre, potatoes 75, clover 
seed 1. 


St Clair Co—Corn is so very poor in this 
section that it is almost impossible to make 
an estimate of the yield. The same might 
be said of potatoes. Both these crops are 
usually depended upon largely as money 
makers and their loss will be seriously felt. 
The acreage of winter wheat is very small. 
The ground was so wet during Sept and 
Oct that seeding was impossible. A little 
hog cholera is present, but it does not 
seem to be increasing. 


Sanilac Co—Farmers in this part of the 
country are not enthusiastic over flax and 
grow very little of it. There are, however, 
a number of flax mills, but in order to get 
the product they are obliged to rent the 


AUSTIN W. LORD. 


ground and raise their own stuff. The 
corn crop is very poor, yielding only about 
10 bus per acre. Potatoes are also poor, 
averaging about 10 bus. The acreage of 
winter wheat is only about 25% of last 
year, because of the very wet weather, 
which prevented seeding in many cases 
and delayed it seriously in others. The 
growth, however, has been good and the 
crop is now better than usual at this sea- 
son of the year. Hogs are free from chol- 
era. There are a great many pigs in the 
county and the number available for mar- 
ket next year ought to be large. Apples 
are very plentiful, there being a big sur- 
plus in most cases. 

Midland Co—Because of the bad weather 
this fall the acreage of winter wheat is 
much smaller than usual. The ground was 
very wet at seeding time, but in spite of 
that the growing crop now looks well 
Farmers have ceased to grow flax entirely. 
Hog cholera has not appeared, er, at least, 
the loss is so small as to be insignificant. 
Corn is yielding about 20 bus, potatoes 
about 80. 


Personal. 

After three-quarters of a century of use- 
ful life, Prof George Husmann, one of the 
best known pomologists in the United 
States, is dead. Prof Husmann was one of 
the founders of the American pomological 
society, and had acceptably filled the chair 
of forestry and pomology in the University 
of Missouri prior to his removal to Cali- 
fornia, which has been his home in recent 
years. He has been long recognized as an 
authority on horticulture, particularly 
grapes and wine making. His book, Amer- 
ican Grape Growing and Wine Making, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Company, is the 
recognized standard in this branch of agri- 
culture. 





Worth a Second Reading. 


“EYE DISEASES CURED WITHOUT SUR- 
GERY” is the title of a handsomely bound and 
illustrated book by Dr Oren Oneal, the noted 
Chicago oculist. It treats comprehensively 
and illustrates accurately the hundred or more 
diseases of the eye, and will prove of untold 
value to all afflicted. The discovery of the 
Oneal Dissolvent Method was made some 20 
years ago. Dr Oneal was then a young phy- 
sician with a general practice, making a spe- 
cialty of eye diseases. He had an unuttera- 
ble horror of surgery in the treatment of eye 
affections, believing “it was unnecessary and 
cruel. This prompted him to set about and 
discover some method that would not entail 
such torture and place the organs of vision 
in such fearful jeopardy. It required some 
time to perfect it, but he finally succeeded, 
and to-day there is no form of eye trouble 
that will not successfully yield to his tredt- 
ment if any sight remains, and this method 
is given a fair trial. A notable cure was ef- 
fected in 188; Peter King, Dyersburg, Ten- 
nessee, then 42 years old, had been totally 
blind through cataracts since he was seven. 
In three months Dr Oneal restored his sight. 
Mr King makes an affidavit that now—l7 years 
later—his sight is still so good that he can 
readily read a fine print newspaper without 
aid of glasses. Any reader having an affliction 
of the eye will do well to write or call upon 
Dr Oneal, Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St, Chicago, 
Ill. You have nothing to lose and everything 
- gain. The book above mentioned is given 
ree. 


A POOR STOVE is poor economy. It eats 
up more fuel than it’s worth, never gives sat- 
isfaction, and lasts but a quarter as long as a 
good stove lasts. There’s no excuse for own- 
ing one now, since the Kalamazoo Stove Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, now sell the best stoves 
and ranges in the world at a price very much 
below that asked for many inferior makes. 
The entire product of their factory is sold 
direct to the user, thus cutting off all agents’ 
and dealers’ profit. They are made entirely 
of pure new pig iron and best grade of sheet 
steel, without an ounce of “scrap iron” in 
them, put together in a thoroughly workman- 
like manner—built to last—and embody every 
known modern improvement and labor-sav- 
ing, fuel-saving device—soMi on 360 days’ ap- 
proval test. At any time within that period 
if one of them proves unsatisfactory in any 
way, it may be returned at the manufac- 
turers’ expense. They pay the freight. Every 
reader will do well to send for their book, 
special price and 360 days’ trial offer. Do it 
now. 


EVERY READER of this journal who is 
ailing or in poor health or has some friend or 
relative who is sick should be interested in 
the offer on another page headed ‘Personal 
to Subscribers,’’ made by the Theo Noel com- 
pany of icago. The company is the proprie- 
tor of the famous Vitae-Ore, a natural min- 
eral mediciné, which they offer to send out on 
trial to every subscriber or reader of this pa- 
per or friend or relative recommended to 
them by a subscriber or reader. 














Federal Census on Tobacco. 





Tobacco is raised in all states except 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. In 
many other states small patches for home 
use are raised. But in the states of large 
production, astonishing is the increase in 
the yield of the crop, as shown by the 
federal census. Tobacco, more _ perhaps 
than any other crop, suffers injury during 
the growing period. Water, wind, hail, 
insects and fungi all attack the crop and 
every year the injury is very consider- 
able. 

The crop of 1889, 488 million pounds, was 
one of fair average size, but that of 1899, 
868 million pounds, nearly twice as large, 
shows the marvelous growth of the indus- 
try in ten years. The statistician of the 
department of agriculture estimated the 
.crop of 1888 at 565 million pounds and the 
crops’ of 1893-6 inclusive at less than 500 
million pounds each. Since then no statis- 
tics of the entire tobacco crop of the coun- 
try have been compiled. 

A comparison of the figures of the federal 
census, with that given out for the same 
crop by some of the state officials for 
independent state reports, is interesting. 
The federal census reports 33,830 acres as 
being planted in Wisconsin in 1899; the 
returns to county clerks as reported by 
township assessors and given out by the 
secretary of state, estimated the crop at 
27,000 acres. Similarly as to the great 
burley state, Kentucky, Uncle Sam reports 
384,805 acres as planted, which produced 
314,288,050 pounds; the state officials re- 
ported 155,515,196 pounds. The federal cen- 
sus reports the tobacco crop of Ohio as 
65,957,100 pounds; county assessors reported 
to the secretary of.the state board of agri- 
culture 52,484,457 pounds. 

The census bureau reports the acreage, 
yield and value for the respective states 
as printed below. The editor has divided 
the state statements into groups, showing 
the purposes for which the leaf of the 
respective states is largely used. Ohio 
raises cigar leaf and heavy or burley, per- 
haps two-thirds of the former to one-third 
of the latter. The census shows the pro- 
duction of cigar leaf has very nearly 
doubled the past ten years, the production 
of heavy or burley tobacco has increased 
from 281 to nearly 378 million pounds, but 
in the south the increase has been phenom- 
enal, from 98 to 296 million pounds. In 
spite of the large-crops of recent years, 
eonsumption of tobacco at home and abroad 
has increased enormously and on no type 
have any considerable stocks been carried 
over from year to year. 


THE FEDERAL CENSUS ON TOBACCO, 


-—Acreage— -— Pounds———~, _-Value-, 
1899 1889 12899 TRR9 1899 


U S. 101,483 695,301 868,163,275 488,256,646 $56,993,003 
CIGAR LEAF. 





Cal ... 27 27 23,490 12 907 $4752 
Ct .... 10,120 6,331 16,930.770 8874924 3,074,022 
Fla ... 2056 1,190 1,125,600 470.443 254,211 
Ga .... 2.204 809 1,105.60 263.752 1 


Mass . 3,827 2,012 6,496,570 2,794,848 956,: 

N H.. 109 57 181,644 86,593 27,920 
N OY... 11,307 8.629 13.958.370 9,316,135 1,172,296 
oe 71,422 44,303 65.957,100 37,853.563 4.864.191 
Pa .... 27.760 26,955 41,592,620 28,956.247 2,959,204 
Tex .. 1,44 423 550,120 9 
. 158 50 291,390 70,518 4°03 
Wis .. 33,830 17,241 45,500,480 19,389,106 2,898,091 


164,363 108,018 193,533,754 108,264,802 $16,518,152 
HEAVY, BURLEY OR EXPORT LEAF 
Ala .. 1,141 679 311,950 














Ark 1,887 1,876 831,700 954,790 395 
In 2,242 44.155 1,447,150 3,042,936 85.411 
Ind 8,219 9,373 6,882,470 7,710,297 415 658 
Ky 384,805 274,587 314,288,050 221.880,303 18 541,952 
Md 42,911 20,274 24,589,480 12,356,838  1,438.169 
Miss .. 203 234 627 62.111 9,225 
Mo ... 4,361 11,350 3,041,996 9,424.823 218.991 
N C...203,023 97,077 127,503.400 36,375,258 38,038,691 
S C.... 25,993 394 19.8% 970 222,898 1,297,293 
Tenn . 71,849 51,471 49,157,550 36,368,395 2,748,495 
Va_...184.334 110,579 122,884,900 48,522,655 7,210,195 
W Va. 5,129 4,647 3,087,140 2,602,021 ’ 
475,695 355,588 377,904,256 281,028,785 $22,259,157 


The Hop Market. 

At New York, the market holds firm at 
previous quotations on the basis of 35@37 
cents per pound for choice New York state. 
hops. Estimates of 40,000 bales needed for 
export leads the trade to believe that pres- 
ent prices will be maintained. 

New York. 

Schoharie Co—Cobleskill—Hop shipments 
for week ending November 8 were J. H. 
Tator 214 bales, J. S..Hutt 90, F. Karker 15, 
W. M. Richardson 15. 








i: AMONG * THE FARMERS 


NEW. YORK. 





Glenville, Schenectady Co, Nov 1li— 
Rainy weather has retarded fall work; but 
little corn.is in the barn and scarcely any 
plowing done. Winter rye looking well 
and pastures good.. New miich cows in 
good demand. Never in the history of the 
town has there been such a lack of farm 
help, it being impossible to secure it, and 
for this reason farmers are hapdicapped. 
A rural free delivery route is expected scon 
to be established here, which meets with 
general favor. 

Hancoek, Delaware Co, Noy il—The farm- 
ers of Goulds and: Rock Valley are building 
a co-operative creamery at the latter place 
and have it well under way. At. an auction 
at Rock Valley’ recently 46 head of cows 
and heifers and two horses sold for $1200. 

Stillwater, Saratcga Co, Nov 11—Fall 
sown wheat is looking temarkably well. 
Pork is worth $8.50 p hogshead, butter 24c 
pilb. Farmers are very cheerful. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, Nov ti—Corn not 
good. Warm, moist weather has infured 
what has not been put in silos. Buckwheat 
crop quite geod, but conditions not good 
for harvesting. Butter is 25c p lb, eggs 25c 
p doz, and scarce at that. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Nov 10—Threshing 
is in order. Grain turning out well. Oats 
never better. Potatoes not a large crop, 
but satisfactory. Winter apples worth $1 
p bbl delivered at sta. Corn about 40% of 
a full crop... On. account of ceild, * wet 
weather it did not harden and shrinks 
badly after being husked. - Fall feed is good 
and cows are doing very well. . Butter is 
worth 25c, eggs 25c. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer. Co, . Nov i2— 
Threshing is well advanced. Rye is an av- 
erage yield, although there is considerable 
of the grain sprouted in the shock. Oats 





(ayes 


are yielding from 40.to 75-bus p acre. Eggs 
are selling for 28c and scaree. Isaac Loman 
has bought 2 gasoline engine and a rye 


thresher. Gasoline engines are becoming 
more popular every year. ‘ - 
Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Nov 10-—-The 


weather last month was quite favorable to 
farmers’ and they improved it in gathering 
apples, digging potatoes, threshing, etc. The 
price of feed is somewhat lower than 
through the summer. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Nov 12—Local 
creamery price of milk $1.35 to $1.55 for this 
month, according to test shown from 4 to 
44% of butter fat. Fall plowing is rather 
late, but is being caught up with now. 
Threshing nearly over, and oat yield pretty 
good. Corn comes nearer being a failure 
than for many years: Apples are proving a 
very good crop. Oct milk yield good and 
prices quite satisfactory. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Nov 11— 
Corn crop poor; several silos have not been 
filled on account of shortage, Apple crop 
large; prices $1 to $1.25 p 6bi. Fresh milch 
cows $45, butter 25c, cheese lic. Buck- 
wheat good crop, selling at 60c p bu. Flour 
$2.80 p 100 lbs. Continued wet weather has 
retarded fail plowing. Winter rye and 
wheat looking well. Hay selling at $6 to 
$10.50 p ton, according to quality. 


Easton, Washington Co, Nov 10—Corn 
very light, not much husking done. Some 
hay moving at $9 p ton. Threshing well 
along. Oats yielding well. Rye 55c, straw 
$10. About the usual number of acres of 
winter grain sown. Some fall plowing be- 
ing done. L. B. Meader has opened his 
cider mill at north Easton. Cows and 
young stock high. Not much call for sheep. 

Perry, Wyoming Co, Nov 10—Beans are 
bringing from $2.25 to $2.40 p bu. Farmers 
are selling as quickly as they thresh, yield 
5 to 15 bus p acre. Grapes are a very light 
crop in this vicinity. Corn is very light. 








THE U. S. SEPARATOR 
Shows Its Superiority 








A’ the Oregon State Fair this P one of the attractions 


was a contest between the 


ifferent makes of Cream 


Separators, and, as usual, The U.S. beat everything. Read 
the following letter and notice particularly the different 
skimmilk tests. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Sept. 19, 1902. 


Vermont FParm Machine Co., 

Gentlemen:—In contest at our State Fair yesterday, 
The U. S. Separator Beat Everything There, lien 
only two one-hundredths on skimmilk, while the DeLaval, 
Sharples and National tied at .o6, the Empire leaving .11 


H eet ~ CREAM COMPANY, 


and the Reid .12. 


By E. Burr. 


The above is only one of the many proofs that 


The U. S. Separator Skims the Cleanest 
Our catalogues, which are free for the asking, contain many more, 


Writ for one. 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, 





# a VERMONT 











Any Horseman 


of experience knows that there is no Liniment 
so eficient and absorbent and quick as well in 
its action as 


'Sloan’s Liniment 


It is not a cheap wash but a genuine 
pain reliever and scientifically cura- 
tive aR NF 

50c. and $1 p 
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Farmers have finished filling silos. Some 
didn’t have enough corn to fill them over 
half full. Feed is very high, and wheat low, 
60 to 70c p bu. Hay brings $10 to $12 p ton, 
wood $2 to $3 p cord and scarce at that. 
Good new milch cows sell at $40 to $50 p 
head. 


Forbes Hill, Montgomery Co, Nov 10— 
Fall work about completed, except corn 
husking. Corn about half acrop. Potatoes 
and apples decaying fast. All kinds of fire 
wood scarce and high. 


The State Breeders’ Association, as al- 
ready noted in American Agriculturist, will 
hold its annual meeting in Rochester, Dec 
17-18. The committee has not yet quite 
completed the program. Among those who 
have consented to deliver addresses are Dr 
W. H. Jordan of the exper sta, Prof I. P. 
Roberts, Cornell university; G. L. Flanders, 
dept of agri; Mortimer Levring, secretary 
Shropshire breeders’ assn, Indiana, and 
John Gould, the well known writer, of Ohio. 


The Department of Agriculture has had 
its agents steadily at work in the fruit 
districts during the past season. Several 
experiments have been made with lime, sul- 
phur and salt, known as the California 
wash, in orchards infested with San Jose 
seale. This work, according to a statement 
by G. G. Atwood, has proved entirely sat- 
isfactory wherever the spraying was thor- 
oughly done. The dept is of the opinion 
that this preparation is as good as any that 
-can be used so far as safety to the trees 
and satisfactory destruction of the scale 
to a minimum amount is concerned. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Nov 12—Thresh- 
ing is nearly all done and silos filled. Buck- 
wheat turned out well, but not much was 
sown. Apples are a poor crop this year. 
Farmers are doing fall plowing. Nearly all 
crops are harvested. Stock is in fair con- 
dition. All meat is high, but little pigs are 
cheaper than in the spring, and more plen- 
tiful, people being afraid to buy on ac- 
count of high price and scarcity of grain 
to fatten them on. The cold, wet spring 
and summer was unfavorable for raising 
turkeys, but those that survived are in 
fine condition. 


Clarendon, Orleans Co, Nov 10—Farmers 


have been unable to get sufficient help, con- 
sequently work is behind. Beans are being 
threshed, and the average yield is from 8 
to 10 bus p a. The quality is very poor; 
price $2 p bu. Cabbage is a fine crop, but 
very low, $2 to $3 p ton. The Holley cream- 
ery has been very successful, and has made 
the price of dairy butter much better in 
this section. 


Java, Wyoming Co, Nov 10—Considerable 


threshing to do yet. Small amount of fall 
grain ‘sown looking well. The usual large 
number of cattle have been taken north, 
showing there is plenty of feed there. There 
is not much good hay to sell in this sec- 
tion, but enough fodder to keep all stock. 
There was never a larger crop of oats 
raised here. There are a number of im- 
portant bridges to be built here yet, but 
the roads are the best since July 5. 


Seneca, Ontario Co, Nov 3—Farmers very 
busy finishing farm work. Sugar beets are 
being shipped to Lyons beet factory. Beets 
pay better than cabbage this year. Some 
fields of cabbage only partly cut, hardly 
pays for drawing. Help scarce; not an 
idle man to be found. 

Nursery and Orchard Inspectors in the 
various districts are at work in the state 
and are allowing no nursery stock to be 
shipped into the state. They are also per- 
fecting fumigation outfits for nurserymen 
where this work is necessary. Some splen- 
did results have been secured recently by 
the experiments of Percy Huested, an as- 
sistant of the department. 


The Coming State Dairymen’s Meeting 
to be held at Jamestown Dec 9-12 will be 
a hummer, if the efforts of Sec W. W. 
Hall count for anything. He has just is- 
sued some interesting statements concern- 
ing the dairy industry in New York, show- 
ing what rapid strides have been made in 
the improvement of dairy herds, and how 
successfully New York dairymen are com- 
peting with the dairymen of other states. 
He says that within the past 10 years, 
while there has been an increase of only 
4.3% of the number of cows kept, there has 
been an increase of 109,000,000 gallons in 
flow of milk. He lays this improvement to 
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the work done by the combined efforts of 
the agri exper stations, farmers’ institutes, 
dairy schools and state dairy conventions. 
Of the coming convention, he says that 
there will be an exhibition of dairy prod- 
ucts and dairy machinery, which will show 
that New York is to the front in this in- 
dustry, and that the most has been made 
of all the funds appropriated for improve- 
ment along these lines. He urges everyone 
interested in the convention to attend and 
bring their family. 

Homer, Cortland Co, Nov 10—Cabbage a 
fine crop, but very low. Most of the early 
crops in this section are being fed out. 
Farmers calculate they are worth $2 to $3 p 
ton to feed. Cows generally milking well. 
Price of milk quite satisfactory, $1.25 p 100 
for Oct at the Kaatze milk depot. Oats 
were a fine crop, most pieces yielding 40 to 
70 bus p acre and occasionally 60 to 78 bus. 
Buckwheat generally a good crop, bringing 
$1.20 p 100 Ibs. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, Nov’ 12—Oats 
throughout western part of county a large 
crop. Wheat a good fair crop. Hay about 
mid@Jing, and lots of weed. Corn a total 
failure on lowlands and but very few good 
pieces to be found. Beans badly damaged 
by excessive wet weather and blight. Some 
pieces entirely ruined. Buckwheat crop a 
total failure. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Washington, Erie Co, Nov 11—Wheat 
and grass are going in to winter in fine con- 
dition. Corn very poor crop. Retail prices 
are: Corn 75c p bu, wheat 70c, potatoes 75c, 
butter 25c per lb, eggs 28c p doz, rye 52c p 
bu, cheese l4c p Ib, milk 3c p qt. 

Claridge, Westmoreland Co, Nov 10— 
Wheat sown in Sept is very thin. That 
sown since the rain is starting nicely. Corn 
is soft and likely to remain so. Potatoes 
a very light crop. No fruit. Cattle, horses 
and sheep also very scarce. Wheat sells at 
66c, oats 40c, new corn 40c, old 75c, potatoes 
50c, butter 25 to 30c. Farm lands are ad- 
vancing in price and many changing hands 
at good prices. Farm labor very scarce; 
$15 to $25 p month demanded 

Robeson, Berks Co, Nov 11—Farmers are 
nearly through husking corn; the crop was 
good in this section. A general mistake 
with many farmers in raising corn is plant- 
ing it or leaving it too thick for proper ma- 
turity. H. G. McGowan of Hay Crek val- 
ley exhibits some fine specimens of corn 
and has had one of the finest fields in this 
section. Special care was taken to prop- 
erly thin the corn out during the growing 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


season. Many ears are 13 to 14 inches long. 
Wheat fields look somewhat yellow, and 
are spotted where sown early. Much late 
seeding. practiced this season. Apples, 
wholesale, 50c p bu, potatoes wholesale 45c 
p bu, butter 29@30c p lb, eggs 27c p doz, 
cider by bbl 10c gal, pork 9c da w. seef 
high: 

Well Known to Pennsylvania Farmers 
is W. W. Leiphart of Crawford Co. He was 

. born on a farm in the 
“= county in which he now 

lives, and has been ac- 
tive in studying up-to- 
date methods for many 
years. He has traveled 
extensively throughout 
the state, and worked 
a farm in Erie Co in 
’°97; is a close student 
of crop conditions. He 
has been a solicitor for 
American Agriculturist 
for many years, and 
surprises many of his 
farmer friends by tak- 
ing hold of any implement they may be 
using at the time of his annual visit, hand- 
ling it with the deftness of an expert. 

Ayer, Fulton Co, Nov 10—Late rains have 
given fall pastures a good start and cattle 
are doing well. Creamery butter has ad- 
vanced in local markets from 22c to 24c. 
Skim-milk-fed pigs are doing finely now on 
the new crop of corn, which is about half 
cribbed. Some farmers are learning the 
bad results of cutting their corn too green. 
The grain is loose in the ear and does not 
hold out in weight. Labor is in good de- 
mand and wages remunerative. 

Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeders will 
hold their meeting at Harrisburg in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the dairy union, 
Dec 9-11. Sec Bayard of Pittsburg an- 
nounces that several speakers of note will 
be present, among them Prof C. S. Plumb, 
late of Ind exper sta, now connected with 
Ohio state university and Dr C. D. Smead, 
the well-known institute lecturer of New 
York. Dairymen and breeders are urged to 
make their plans to attend. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Shiloh, Cumberland Co, Nov 10—Qne 
farmer got 25 bskts lima beans at the 
last picking and received 1 p bskt. Corn 
husking is progressing. Late potatoes 
light yield. Pork selling for $9 p 100 lbs. 

Brook Valley, Morris Co, Nov 11—During 


the stormy, foggy, mild weather of Oct, 
much of the buckwheat in this vicinity 





THE DISPLAY OF OHIO FRUITS AT THE STATE FAIR 


One of the most attractive features at the recent Ohio state fair was the exhibit 


of fruits in horticultural hall. 
for prizes. 
100 plates. 


There was sharp competition by 
Lucas county was given first place. 
In the Lucas county exhibit, here photographed by a staff artist of Amer- 


the various counties 
The county exhibits were limited to 


ican Agriculturist, there were about 40 varieties of apples and 15 each of peaches, plums, 


pears and grapes. 


who has made the exhibit for his county for 15 consecutive years. 


Most of the fruit was grown on the place of W. W. Farnsworth, 


Hé has taken first 


premium 11 out of 12 years on his display. He is considered one of the up-to-date fruit 


growers in the Buckeye state. 








sprouted badly, damaging the grain very 
much. Thousands of bushels were spoiled 
for flour purposes. The earliest cut corn 
was also much damaged from same cause, 
the stover turned black outside, and inside 
the shock, and the grain was also damaged. 
Late corn was caught by frost. Wood $5 
p cord, pigs $3 p pair, eggs 30c, butter 26c, 
spring chickens 18c retail. I planted 100 
hills lima pole beans and realized $20 from 
the crop at 20c p qt shelled. The labor, ete, 
all told cost $5.—[A. L. 


OHIO. 





Maple Valley Farm in Jefferson Co is 
considered one of the best in this section. 
Its owner and manager, George E. Scott, 
has spent his life on this farm, and with 
his up-to-date practical methods has been 
very successful. For eight winters he has 
been a prominent institute worker and is 
known among all our Ohio readers. He is 
not considerd a “‘sky scraping farmer with 
out-of-sight methods that are impractica- 
ble,”’ but a good, every day resident whose 
farm is returning him a good dividend on 
the money invested. He is improving his 
land each year, and has a substantial coun- 
try home. Mr Scott will write an occa- 
sional item on his methods and how he has 
conducted his farm successfully. 


Liberty, Delaware Co—Corn husking is 
the -order of the day. Apples’ scarce. 
Wheat sown late, but growing nicely. Hogs 
in good demand at 6%c p lb. Stock cattle 
being bought for feeders. Sheep lower than 
other stock. 


Wooster, Wayne Co—Hay is bringing 
good prices, $8 to $11. Apples bring 25 to 
50c p bu. Hogs, cattle, sheep, butter and 
eges are high. Farmers are very busy 
picking apples, digging potatoes, and husk- 
ing corn. Wheat is looking fairly well, and 
a good acreage sown. Fall pastures are 
fine. There is quite a quantity of tobacco 
grown in Wayne Co, bringing various 
prices, according to quality and condition. 
Some pieces were caught by frost. Consid- 
erable building being done. Material high. 


Avondale, Coschocton Co—Wheat, espe- 


cially early sown acreage, about an aver- 
age crop. Corn a good crop, but ripened 
slowly. Wheat 70c p bu, oats 30c, corn 40c, 
eges 20c p doz, butter 20c p lb. Farmers 
have their work well in hand and are get- 
ting ready for winter with plenty of feed 
for all kinds of stock. Stock in fine con- 
dition for winter, but short in number. 


Londonderry, -Guernsey Co—Farmers 


busy husking; corn is yielding well. Some 
complaint of moldy corn, especially that 
which was cut before the heavy.rains. The 
early cut fodder is badly spoiled. Wheat 
sown in Sept is looking fine. A large acre- 
age of corn ground sown, some sown as 
late as Oct 20. Pastures good. A number 
of farms here have been sold to W Va par- 
ties at $30 p a ang upwards. Farmers are 
receiving good prices for cattle and hogs. 
Butter 20c, eggs 20c. The farmers and dai- 
rymen are reaping the benefits of the oleo- 
margarine law. A test for oils is being 
made east of here. Hay market brisk. 


Prospect, Marion Co—There is much soft 
corn; crop about 80% of average. Early 
frost cut it short. Potatoes are selling at 
35c p bu. Corn not moving much as yet. 
What is sold goes at about 40c. Wheat 68 
to 69c. Clover seed $4 to $5.75 p bu. Clover 
seed goes about 1 bu p acre. Apples are 
selling at 60 to 70c p-bu. Wheat seeding 
was late, owing to wet weather, but is 
looking well now for late sowing. 


Troy, Delaware Co—Many farmers are 


cribbing corn; it has dried slowly and some 
that was husked early and put in crib was 
damaged. Perhaps 25% of entire crop un- 
marketable. Crop. selling at 40c. Wheat 
doing well, but late sown. Some farmers 
did not sow, as-large an acreage as was 
intended, ground being too wet. Pastures 
are good and stock of all kinds doing well. 
This county has a fair crop of apples, sell- 
Hogs are scarce. Garden truck plentiful. 
ing around 50c; eggs*20c, butter 22c, pota- 





CALIFORNIA LANDS — Agricultural, 
fruit, timber, grazing and free government 
lands in California. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
cific Ry, 238 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 
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toes 45e, cabbage a drug, plenty for sauer- 
kraut and some left for chickens next win- 
ter. 


Marian, Fayette Co—Wheat looking fine. 
New corn moving fast now. Beggs 22c, but- 
ter 15c, chickens 7c, turkeys 7c, new corn 
40c p 70 lbs, wheat 7lc, oats 30c, bran $16 
p ton, middlings $18, old corn 58c p bu, 
horses, fair driving $125, draft, 150 lbs and 
sound, $250. 

Jefferson, Fayette Co—Farmers are crib- 
bing corn. New corn 38c p bu. Growing 
wheat looking fine. There is said to be fly 
in early sown. Wet weather delayed wheat 
sowing, but those who fertilized their wheat 
have it Jooking fine. Hogs are doing fine. 
No hog cholera. to speak of this fall, and 
they are worth about $6 to $6.50 p 100 Ibs. 


FLORIDA. 


Peaches, Pears and Plums are becoming 
standard market fruits in Fla, and there 
is no reason why these fruits should not be 
more generally grown and at a handsome 
profit. Wild plums abound, furnishing the 
necessary stock for grafting and budding. 
Avocado, pears, guavas and mangoes, all 
delicious fruits, are grown for home mar- 
ket only. They are too tender for shipment. 

VIRGINIA. 

The State Horticultural Society will 
hold its regular meeting Dec 2-3 at Lynch- 
burg. Program has been issued by Walter 
Whately of Crozet. A reduced railroad rate 
has been agreed upon, and tickets will be 
placed on sale Dec 1, and will be good for 
six days. The program contains the names 
of some of the best-known experts in the 
department of agriculture, and others who 
have had much practical experience hand- 
ling horticultural problems. Membership 
fee is $1. Fruit growers and others who 
are interested. are requested to write the 
secretary for program and other announce- 
ments. 

Roanoke Co—One of the big orchard 


companies is said to have sold their crop 
of pippins numbering several hundred bar- 
rels, to Austin, Kimball & Co of New York, 
at $5 p bbl. This county is getting to be 
known as one of the best apple sections in 
Va, and thousands of dollars are being in- 
vested in apple orchards every year. 














Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, cattle market fairly active 
although prices ruled 10@15c lower, on all 
grades except dry cows, for butcher -pur- 
poses. Monday’s receipts were 210 cars. 
Heavy export steers quoted at $6.50@6.75 p 
100 lbs, prime.1200 to 1400 lb steers 5.50@5.75, 
medium to fair 4.90@5.25, coarse and rough 
fat steers 4@4.75. Butchers and native cat- 
tle quiet, fat dry-fed steers 1050 to 1175 
Ibs 4.60@4.90, fair to good 4.10@4.35; fair to 
good fat heifers 3.25@4.25, good to choice 
fat cows 3.50@4, fair to mixed butcher 
stock 3.25@3.60, fat bulls 3.80@3.90, handy 
butcher bulls 3.50@3.60. There was de- 
veloped strength in choice veals, top quo- 
tations 8.50@8.75 p 100 lbs. Lower grades 
fairly steady, good to selected 7@7.50, com- 
mon to light 5@6.50. Hogs moderately ac- 
tive, notwithstanding a decline of 10 to lic 
p 100 lbs on choice stock. Heavy hogs 6.40 
@6.60, Yorkers 6.10@6.25, pigs 6.20@6.35. 
Sheep and lambs firm and prices a shade 
higher; Monday’s receipts were 72 double 
decks. Good to choice wethers 4@4.25, 
choice to extra 3.40@3.85, common to good 
culls 1.75@2.75, heavy export ewes 3.60@3.90, 
handy yearliag wethers 4@4.10, fair to 
good 3.75@3.90. Good to choice ewe lambs 
5.25@5.40, fair to good 5@5.25, culls 4@4.50, 
Canada lambs 4.35@4.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts this week 
were 100 cars, market not especially active, 


and prices 25c lower. Veal calves 6@7.75. 
Extra. 1450 to 1600 bs, #6 00@625 Poor to good fat bulls,2 75@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300\bs, 565@5 90 Poor to good fat cows, 2 0: @410 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@425 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@485 


Common,7(0 to 900 lbs, 2 75@3 25 7 (44@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 375@425 Veal calves, 7 00@8 20 
Com to good fatoxen, 300@500 F'sh cows & springers,25 00@5500 

The arrivals of hogs Monday was 50 dou- 
ble decks. A quiet feeling pervades’ the 
market, heavy hogs quoted at $6.50@6.80 p 
100 lbs, medium and Yorkers 6.25@6.35, good 
pigs 6.50@6.00. Sheep are in active demand 
and market steady. Monday’s receipts were 
18 double decks. Sheep 2.50@3.90 p 100 Ibs, 
best lambs 4.50@5,.common to good 3@4.60. 


Bologna cows, p hd 
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NEW YORK. 


At Rochester, No 2 red wheat 77%c p bu, 
corn 65c, oats 344%c. Apples 30@50c p bu, 
pears 30@50c, quinces 60@7ic, grapes 2@2%c 
p lb. Marrow beans $1.75@2.25 p bu, red 
kidney 1.65@1.75, beets 35@40c, carrots 25c, 
onions 60@70c, parsnips 40c, potatoes 65@70c, 
Va sweets 2.25 p bbl, Jersey 3.25, cabbage 
2.50@3 p ton. Fresh eggs 25@26c p doz, cold 
storage 22@23c, spring chickens 12c p 1b 1 w, 
ducks 14@16c, fowls 10@12c, old turkeys 12c, 


geese 12@l4c d w, young turkeys 12c. Hay 
12@16 p ton, straw 9@11. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice 


fresh eggs scarce, and storage stock being 
drawn upon, nearly 25c p doz, western 24c, 
southern 23@24c, poultry abundant, chick- 
ens and hens 10@10%c p lb, young stags 


9@10c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10%@lic, 
geese 60@70c ea. Fruits and vegetables 


quiet, cabbage $4@4.50 p ton, potatoes 58@ 
65c p bu, onions 70@75c, celery 15@40c p doz, 
marrow beans 2.90 p bu, pea 2.45@2.50. East- 
ern apples 1.25@2.50 p bbl, Md and Va 1.25@ 
1.75, Kieffer pears 1.59@2, Del grapes 18@ 
20c p 5-lb bskt. Middling cotton 8%c p Ib. 
Wheat 75c p bu, yellow corn 60c, oats 36c, 
rye 574ec, timothy hay 16@17 p ton, clover 
12@12.50, rye straw 15@17, bran 17@18, mid- 
dlings 20, mill feed 17@18, linseed meal 28@ 
29, cottonseed meal 27@28. 





























Fleming’s 3 are free if they fatl. 


. SPAVINS CURED 


IN 45 MINUTES. 


3 Fleming’s ~ pap on Cure has § . 

Ma never yot failed. One treatment 
@ only usually needed. Not severe, 
can’t harm, does not scar. Every 
claim made good or no Ray. 
Nothing else at all like it. You 
can’t afford not to write us today, 
Equally good for Curb, Splint, 
Ringbone, etc. 


WE WANT CASES OF 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


Cure them in half the usual time 
with Fleming’s Fistula and 
Poll EvilCure. Simple, easy, 
painless, andcan’tfail. Nolonger 
need for the existence of a single 
case of either disease. 


We Cure Lump Jaw 


Every case. No pay if Flem- 
ing’s Lump Jaw Cure ever 
fails. Now used by nearly every 
prominent stockman on the 
continent. 

Write us today for circulars on 
any or all the above remedies. 
State whichcirculars are wanted, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














; 5 
SAWS DOWN 


TREES 

wi 
BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itsaws 
down trees. Folds like a pocketknife. Saws any kind oftimber on 
any kind of ground. One man can saw NORE timber with itthan 
2menin any other way, and do it EASIER, 227,000 in use. Send 
for FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
t als from th First order secures agency. Address 


aad 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE ¢ 0., 
55-57-69 No. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILIn 


VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattic, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest In Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
im Use. Send for circulars. | 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 

AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 
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11 7-8c@12c; small 265 at 11 7-8; 225.at 12c. New . York Grange Doings. 


Well Equipped Co-operative Creamery. 


J. E. HINDS, MADISON COUNTY. 





The Dé Ruyter (N Y) co-operative milk 
producers’ association erected a station on 
the line of the Lehigh valley railroad the 
past summer. Our station is 32x120, with 
20 foot posts, also boiler and coal room 
10x32. The main building is divided as fol- 
lows: In house 32x60, pool room 32x22, work 
room 32x38, all floors on ground fioor, also 
pools are solid cement. Upstairs we have 
a room 32x60 finely ceiled and finished up 
for curing cheese or storage.. In one cor- 
ner of this room we have an office 12x12. 
After careful consideration we let the con- 
tract for building to F. E. Stafford of Earl- 
ville, N Y. He more than earried out his 
contract, and we have one of the finest 
buildings ever put up for a milk station. 

We have just had the building fitted with 
machinery for shipping milk, and for man- 
ufacturing if we wish. Our outfit consists 
in part of 15-horsepower boiler bricked in, 
10-horsepower engine, 3000 pound separator, 
3500 pound pasteurizer, 750 pound churn and 
worker, 24 bottle steam Babcock tester, re- 
ceiving and cream vats, scales, and many 
other articles. These were all purchased 
in Syracuse and were put in place in 
a& most satisfactory manner. We have con- 
nected with the city water system, also 
have a well. We feel that we have an up- 
to-date plant in every respect, and have 
since July 1 received an increased price for 
our milk, caused by the erection of this 
building. We will produce from 100 to 150 
cans per day this winter, and this amount 
could be increased one-third if we were 
sure of a paying price for a year. Our as- 
sociation has voted to join the co-operative 
ereameries company, organized at Bing- 
hamton September ll. We think this move- 
ment will help very much to enable us to 
get a better price for our milk. 


— | 

The Philadelphia Milk Exchange, at an 
adjourned meeting held Wednesday of last 
week, agreed to pay for the month of No- 
vember, 1902, 44%4¢ cents per quart. The 
members were almost equally divided on the 
price question, those favoring 4 cents per 
quart contending that any price over that 
figure was not warranted by any existirg 
condition. They always have head a short 
supply of milk in November, as much so as 
at the present time, and yet no one thought 
of such a thing as an advance. The trou- 
ble with the milk business is its uncertain- 
ty; no one can provide for any length of 
time ahead; it is scarce now and may be 
in plentiful supply by next week. This 
«does not of course apply to increased pro- 
duction, but to a lessened demand. The 
market is in an easier condition at this 
writing. Dealers have about churned up 
all the held cream they had in storage, 
which gave them fair returns in white un- 
ealted butter at 26 cents per pound. Sweet 
cream is short. and in active demand. 

In Delaware County, N Y, the Dunraven 
co-operative creamery is said to be receiv- 
ing about 700 pounds milk per day. It is 
stated that patrons netted 22c per pound 
for September butter. At a recent meeting 
the directors of the creamery contracted 
with Mr -Cobb to make butter for them, be- 
ginning March 1, 1903. He is to receive 
$75 per month.—At a recent meeting of the 
directors of the Almeda creamery, T. O. 
Smith offered to buy the stock at par and 
agree to pay farmers’. exchange price for 
the next five years or the same price paid 
by the creamery the past five years. No 
definite action was taken. The directors 
were of the opinion that the stockholders 
would not sell. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 10—Market very 
quiet, with a smaller number of f-ctorvies 
represented. Sales gradually dwindling as 
the season advances, although prices re- 
main steady even on October cheese. Some 
factories that began making skims the first 
of November sold out their previous make 
of full creams to-day. Only 386 hoxes of 
large full creams apveared in to-day’s 
table of sales and 525 in curb sales. The 
whole number however mkes only about 
1000 boxes, against more than three times 
that number of small. 

Transactions aré as follows: Large. col- 
ored 221 bxs at 11%c: large white 165 at 
11%c; small white 1582 at 11%c: small col- 
ored 1441 at 11%c; total 3409 against 5169 
jast year. Sales on eurb 525 large at 





Butter, 17 pkgs at 24c,. 16 at. 244%c,. 73 
at 25c, 


the exchange ,price given last week. De- 





Otsego county’ Pomona will hold a tenth 
a anniversary meeting at Oneonta, December 
The Milk Market. ; 9-10. A banquet will be held at which a 


Patron of each grange will respond to a 
At New York, milk steady at 3%c p qt, toast. 


The 30th annual session of the New York 


mand about equal to receipts. The small _ gtate grange will be held at Empire house 
surplus at railway platforms west of the hall, Syracuse, Feb 3 1¥03.. All of the day 


Hudson sold at $1.60 p can of 40 qts. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 40 qt 


cans, including bottled milk, at the various pe held, th OFT: aj ar 
a 7 : ae j or . ‘ @ program being arranged 
distributing points in and near the city, for the local committee. Wednesday evening 


sessions will be devoted to work. Tuesday 
evening, February 3, a public meeting will 


by 


the week ending Nov 8 were as follows: Onondaga county granges will exemplify t.e 
Erie Lage wee work of the four subordinate degrees, 
Eeeee Se arattn babs OES hae eabsS Weie -ae 1,393 Thursday evening the obligation of the de- 
Susquehanna .......+-..+++++0s 11,390 447 gree of Pomona will be administered, fol- 
Lackawanna ......+.++++ sees . 31,551 1,060 lowed by the conferr'ng of the degree of 
Ww est Shore. Serer cvcecccsseccese 11,449 594 Flora in full form, State Master Norris 
N Y Central (Harlem)........ 10,645 ‘0 and State Flora Mrs F..E. Dawley officiat- 


N Y Central (Long Haul).... 31,490 1,810 ing. Excursion rates of one and one-thi @ 


Lehigh Valley...... 


- 16,885 570 fare, on the certificate plan, have been 


Ontario re teseeeesaraeecerereess 96,572 2,241 made by the trunk line association. Pa- 
New Haven Wo oe cececcccccceccce 1,125 — trons intending to attend should apply for 
efron gga Line......... pee aa tickets which are not transferable. 

i PEPRAERS 2 eCh et NES?) Ee - Columbia county, since the organization 


ROOD ce dindedccadecacessuenccases 193,410 8,398 





SEED DRCEREG os occscccc cisescce ae 1,199 : 
Last Week...........0.00..11/198{051 8'222« At least three more will probably be 
: ganized during the winter. Copake grange 


— 





of granges the past month at Claverick, Co- 
peke and Hillsdale now has eight granges. 


or 


started out with a charter membership of 


Give Young Colts ea chance and they will 404 members, probably one of the most 


grow fast all winter. 


substantial granges organized in the state. 








A Small Red Ball 
on aRubber Boot 


The small red ball on “Ball-Band” goods 
fs something more than part of a trade mark— 
it stands in the realm of rubber as the sign of 
the highest standard attained in the manufac- 
ture of wool or rubber footwear. It stands for 
“a, honesty in methods—teliability all 

roug 

When you buy rubber boo -% artics, 
knit boots and socks with the Red all in 
the trade mark, it means you can rely on them 
with absolute certainty to wear longer 
than similar goods of any other make, 


“Ball. Band’ 
Boots 


ate not made by a trust. They are made 
by the largest independent makers of rub- 
bers in the world. The ‘‘Ball-Band’’ boots 
have earned their fame through superior 
wearing qualities. They have attained and 
maintained the highest standard of excel- 
dence known in the making of rubbers. 


Insist on getting the kind with the Red Ball in 
the trade mark. Get them from your local dealer. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, ind. 











L mw mod eee 


» 
On Rubber Shoes and Arctics, 











On Knit Boots, 
























| FOR $90.00 


We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely new and 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete 
with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. 


Price for the 2-Horse Power. - - $90.00 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 
struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. 

We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 
second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


W. 35th and tron Stz., CHIGAGOD 





2-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE 








Conditions in the Various States. 





The buying of the crop of 1902 appears 
to have quieted down greatly everywhere 
except in Wisconsin. In that state of large 
production, crops have been well picked 
over and the larger part of it bought. In 
Pennsylvania, occasional sales are made at 
8 and 2 cents, but buying is not extensive. 
Frowers continue engaged in the careful 
curing of the crop. 

But a comparatively small part of the 
crop has been secured in the Empire state. 
There, prices offered hardly meet with the 
desires of growers. The crop is of varying 
degrees of quality, some sections having 
a very desirable leaf, while in others not 
so much can be said 

The Ohio crop has interested packers 
since being }-arvested. Extensive sales 
have been made but purchasers do not at 
all times pl: ce the sime value on the crop 
that growel = ~-ly a small portion of 
the crop has been sa’? 

SouTH CAROLINA—Tobacco growing has 
been developed wonderfully of recent years 
in the Pee Dee country. This has been 
caused largely by the low prices paid for 
other farm crops. Reports state that only 
eight years ago, tobacco growing was 
scarcely known there. The average of the 
crop each year since then has increased, 
however, by rapid bounds, and an estimate 
of this year’s crop places the yield at 40,- 
000,000 pounds. The counties where tobacco 
is most largely grown are Darlington, Flor- 
ence, Marion, Kershaw, Clarendon, Wil- 
liamsburg and Orangeburg. 


New York City Tobacco Market. 





Domestic tobacco continues in lively de- 
mand at this city. Not only is the demand 
lively, but prices are well up, in fact steep- 
er than was expected before the general 
offering of last year’s crops. Sales the past 
six weeks have not been as numerous as 
previously. Still, trading keeps up fairly 
well in a general way. Everything in the 
line of cigar leaf is in demand. Every 
type is selling more or less in quantities 
to meet immediate eneds. The great press- 
ing demand appears to be for binder leaf, 
and sales have been made at prices that 
would have been considered impossible a 
year ago. Domestic wrapper leaf has been 
in very limited supply for some time, but 
the Sumatra leaf is beginning to help out 
the situation somewhat. In fact, anything 
in the line of domestic leaf that can be 
pressed into service as a wrapper is taken 
quickly, and but few questions asked. 

Cigar and cigarette manufacture contin- 
ues to show a steady increase in business. 
The past three months, the cigar output 
has been 75,000,000 more than during the 
same time last year. Indications are that 
the output of cigars will reach nearly 8,000,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. There is 
but a very. limited supply of fine, light do- 
mestic wrappers. Only a small percentage 
of last year’s New England crop is of this 
class and as a result prices are at the top 
notch. Still, stocks of New England leaf 
are being rapidly depleted. Fancy, light 
New England wrappers are selling at 65 
cents to $1 per pound, running lots of light 
wrappers 55 to 60 cents, dark wrappers in 
running lots 17 to 21 cents, medium wrap- 
pers 30 to 40 cents, seconds 20 to 30 cents, 
running lots of everything except fillers, 
28 to 34 cents. Broad leaf has been selling 
at 25 to 35 cents. There is a strong indica- 
tion on the part of packers to hold dark 
and medium New England Havana seed 
wrappers at higher prices than manufac- 
turers have been willing of late to pay. 

Sales the past few weeks have been as 
follows: New England, 600 cases 1901 Ha- 
vana, various lots and grades, at 30 to 50 
cents, 50 cases do, light wrappers, at 60 to 
65 cents, 400 cases do at 24 to 26 cents, 150 
cases do at 23 cents, 100 cases do, short sec- 
onds, at 12 to 14 cents, 100 cases do at 70 
cents, 300 cases do, in running lots, fillers 
out, at 30 cents, 175 cases do,.medium and 
light wrappers, at 45 to 50 cents. Three 
hundred cases 1901 broad leaf at 28 cents, 
200 cases do, wrappers, at 35 cents, 50 cases 
do at 30 cents, 250 cases do at 29 cents. 

New York: 250 cases, 1900 binders, at 14 

OREGON LANDS—Two million acres of 
free government lands in Oregon. Also 
fruit, timber, grain and grazing lands. For 
full particulars address G. M. McKinney, 
Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pacific Ry, 
238 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 





LEAF TOBACCO 


to 15 cents, 100 cases 1901 Big Flats at 16 
cents, 50 cases 1961, fancy binders, at 19 
cents, marked weight, 260 cases do at 17 to 
18 cents. 

Pennsylvania: 250 cases 1901 broad leaf at 
12 cents marked weight, 300 cases do at 


private terms, 200 cases do at 12 cents 
marked weight, 150 cases do at 12 cents, 
300 cases do, tops, at 13 to 14 cents, 200 cases 


do at private terms, 350 cases 1901, Havana 
seed seconds, at 24 cents, 150 cases 1901, Ha- 
vana seed B’s, at 12 to 13 cents. 


Ohio: 150 cases 1900 Zimmer Spanish at 14 : 


cents, 100 cases do at private terms. 
Wisconsin: 200 cases 1901 Wisconsin B’s 
at 11 cents, 150 cases do binders at 16 cents. 





I have taken American Agriculturist two 
years, and to say that I am pleased with 
it would not half state the case.—[F. W. 
Hagan, Kentucky. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,00 COPIES. EACH WEEK. 


PPP DF EOL LL LF FF FOLIOS OI 

THIS DEL ASTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. A small cost one can advertise pouk- 
try, a, and live” 8 cx of all kinds, peeds. fruits and 
vegetables ‘a or situations wanted. In fact, 


THE, ‘ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 

ent, each initial, or a number, counts as one 

word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 

ments must bare —- on, as we cannot forward re- 
ce 


COPY ost & be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in issue he following week. 
“FARMS For SALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be c Sarged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ advertising is 
ony, ae cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.' 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY pa r, iustrated, 32 = 

year, sour men See ., Hataple free. 

page practica yu! Fon bscribers, 
Book alone, 1s” conta, Catalog a poultry books a 
pl ULTRY ADVOCAY ATE, Syracuse, Y. 


"FOR SALE—A fine lot of Pekin ducks, A 
Hallock’s strain; also fine lot of Rouen nal cr 
as there is raised. Both lots took first .premium at 
fivernend ie. PRESDELESG FARM, Bor 2, Shelter 
and, } 


ROSE cos Waite. aot Brown and Single Comb 


Bro Cornish i le 
RIVERSIDE PO POULTRY FARM: North Hartland, v‘“ 


DRESSED poultry, live ltry, calves, beans 
oduce, hay Prompt a ‘; . 
fished 1844, GIBBS’ BRO. Iphia, Ps. — 


OAK HILL farm, 8 C Brown orns, line bred from 
f 1 
UABRIEL” Milford Genter,” Vay a. 


YOUNG Plymouth Rock cockerels, ba from 4 t 
5 pounds, pure stock, at $150 each. B.K. JOHN- 
N, Allentown, Pa, 


MAMMOTH Bronze turk Send for 
ist and. irene THOMPSGN a HEWITI, 
wermeur, N Y. 


























WHITE WYANDOTS—A fine lot “, 4 il hate hed 
ets and cockerels for sale. FLORA S ICHENER, 

-*t 4 Pa. 
2183 CHICKS hemp New system again beats incu- 
patos. Particul. F. GRUNDY, Morrisonville, 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, 
strains. NELSON BROS, Londow Par” "eet laying 


100 CHOICE Barred Rocks cheap. H. E. ANSTINE, 
Stewartstown, Pa. 








ee turkeys) ROBERT NICHOLS, Chatham, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 





BELGIAN hares for sale, 50 cents each; bred from 
juverted stock; a bargain. M. ZEH, 433 Bridge, 


FEDIGREED oe res. Prices low hare book 
free. E RABBITRY, Brisben, N'Y. 











LIVE STOCK. 


BERKSHIRE and Chester White pigs; win» 
leading strains; eligible to register. Also White ‘Wolland 
turkeys and arred ymouth Rock cockerels; prices 
right, W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS, pure-bred, at_farmer’s prices, boars 
old enough for service, sow bred and old enough to breed, 
and Rhode Island Red cockerels, fine stock, H. WAL- 
RATH, Minaville, N Y. 


ENGLISH a Pigs from state fair win- 
ners; Bronze turkeys, Indian Games, seuqmans, etc. 
Write to-day. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


a ae aa. oe 
ca ‘e. oung cows, strains. 
R Forestville, i i * 


ENTIRE stock gptistered Cotswold_ sheep 
ram lambs and breeding ewes. PLEA ant View 
FARM, Riek, | & 


CHOICE registered, and high-grade Angora goats for 
we a _ to suit customer. BURTON E. OORE, 
ins 














and_ heifer 
ROBINSON, 











OXFORD and Leicester rams, Jersey Red boars, 5 
months, yearling boar. WM EMPIE, Amsterdam, N Y¥. 


ANGORA goats, from 1 to carload lots from $4 up. 
Write JEREMY IMP CO, Saxe, Va. 


2000 UREMES. Some _—- Price list and book 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


COLLIES—Paine, South aera Vt. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











OLDEST commission ey 4 Now York; established 
1838. ‘ue =". et a- dressed calves, 
ag a woop AED, 302 32 Greenwich 


2 YEARS’ experience; t market obtained 
for fruit and produce. ASTIN «& GooHRAN ms 
Duane 8t, New 


De Fo dPEn: angles. about potatoes, setd. High- 
HELP WANTED. 

















REGISTERED Paropebite ewes, all ages. Must reduce 
flock, CHAS RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N Y. 





yy oe weeks old, > for reg- 
istry, $5 ea Rios TNE Goodyears, N 


WANTED—A few pure-blood Cotswold ewes, yearlings 
preferred. L. W. NASH, West Kennebunk, Me. 








BERS tS igs, spring sows, registered 
stock. GIFFORD fix East Bethel, Vt. 


REGISTERED large English Berkshires, all ages. 
PINKNEY J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered Angora goats. Address BOS- 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefield, Ct. 


CHOICE National Delai-e and Black Top rams for 
sale, From $8 to § M. C. MULKIN, Friendship, N Y, 


CHESTER pigs, service boars. PAINE, South Ran- 
dolph. Vt 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FRANCIS BRILL, wholesale seed _ grower, Fiempetend, 
Long Island, N Y,- specialties Long Island cabbage seed, 
American cauliflower seed, etc. 

FOR SALE—200 bushels southern seed only 
rye, suitable for, the south. Address ALFRED FOUAN. 
NET, Mount Pleasant, 8 C. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS—Fruit and shade trees. Califor- 
nia Privett. Low rates SAMUEL C. De COU, 
Moorestown, N NY J. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE By y= Three horse will saw two 
cords of wo our, Price $100. @ther sizes. Catalog 
free. PALMER B BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


FARMERS need blacksmith’s forges, Ther on 
the right of HERM CHAPMAN, Marcellus, ich, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


SITUATION wanted by young man. Write quick. 
FAMES CARROLL, Yorkville 8 ¢. 












































of a respectable 2 3 = vi 
on. seUne men wanted, railway train servi 
ee) ope - 


STRONG young girl about 18 se ¢ p3 Ey 
with suneet ‘housework, in a Ag 
-) ery neat uae ami 
w an ors 
hd J. MacKAIN, PG 8°S. 
SON'S “PRACTI TIGAL” RAL AY vo mall Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 








WANTED-—Y: men to learn Positions 
guaranteed. Ca free. SUPERI ENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

AGENTS wanted for_ stereoscopes, usical 

ae, ¢ etc. Samples. Views 10 cents. IRE ‘C Cu, 


2270 Sixth avenue, Troy, N Y. 


WE a week and expenses with 
to Sie * Fostey, Guupems, eAVELLE MEG 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


m4 you want to reach Semen, breeder. 
others in the rural trade from Mich. fea’ “sna the the 
Mississippi ever ~psteas’ to the Pacific ‘cous go = 











the Farmers’ p AB. 
Farmer, mablished. rs Marquette Bld, Bldg, chs —s. od os e 
in Orange Judd Farmer 


only 4c per word. 
to reach the New Eng rural trade. 
most effective method is to pay 4c 


advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange tment of 
the New England Homestead at , Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 

edition American Agriculturist 


cago is the western of the 
weeklies. 


Considers American Agri- 
culturist Part of His Business. 


I had a number of inquiries to my ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of American Agriculturist and 
sold to good advantage my stock quickly. 
In some future time I hope to use the Ex- 
change column again. I have read the 
Agriculturist for over 40 years and consider 
it a part of my business now. I must have 
it—[W. B. Woodruff, Westfield, N J. 
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Strength of the Grange. 


538 


A statement at this time as to thestrength 
of the order, is of very general in- 
terest. According to the dues paid the na- 
tional grange by the treasurers of the va- 
rious state granges, the membership, June 
30, 1901, was about as indicated below. As 
to the number of granges, the statements 
are very nearly correct, being compiled 
from various sources. 

THE STATES THAT PAY THE BILLS, 


—Charters~, Paid 
Is- In Dues paid nat’l grange mem- 

sued force 1899 1900 1901 bership 
N Y....... 950 500 $1,697 $1,678 2,045 40,900 
Me ........ 375 325 1,165 1,208 1,363 27,260 
N H....... 297 264 1,066 1,148 1,195 23,900 
Mich ..1000 550 551 833 1,047 20,940 
2 1550 375 944 984 1,018 20,360 
Pa ......+-1208 476 923 967 934 18,680 
pS eee 230 175 744 657 717 «14,340 
Ree  ceevenss 155 122 429 455 447 8,940 
WE sscoscecae. = 166 184 212= 4,240 
2 eae 157 160 172 =3,440 
ae 1730 100 168 182 157 + =©3,140 
ee.) ae 98 113 127 2,540 
i PCO 75 115 115 117 2,340 
BER nk.0 sce 1442 45 92 104 113 =©2,260 
errr. 325 40 82 97 104 2,080 
is eye 35 25 78 7 70 1,400 
Mo ........2085 28 45 45 59 1,180 
"'W Va...... 380 28 33 46 43 860 
ae 26 31 35 39 780 
‘Wash ..... 130 40 23 3 38 760 
PEE <cccace Oe 33 3 26 30 600 
ED hist 5.6c ini 38 «18 30 31 28 560 
Minn ...... 585 28 27 28 24 480 
Se Greene 430 25 20 19 19 380 
Ky . 1650 26 12 il 17 340 
Md casce 26 16 19 17 — 250 
a i 19 18 —_ 200 
Tex ..+ +1406 8 20 13 5 100 
Neb ....... 675 8 11 8 3 60 


Of course the debts paid by state granges 
for this year will show some changes in 
the above table. For instance, Michigan 
will probably move up very close to second 
place, with over 30,000 members. Maine, 
however, will show an increase of several 
thousand in membership, so which will real- 
ly lead, a money statement only can tell. 
New Hampshire will show about 25,000 
members, while Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut will show about 
the same, or a slightly increased member- 
ship. Vermont and New Jersey granges 
have been doing quite substantial work the 
past year, which will show in increased 
membership. The same may be said of In- 
diana, Kansas, West Virginia, and each of 
the Pacific coast states, Kentucky and else- 
where. Some 26 states will be entitled to 
representation in the national grange this 
year, one more than last, Maryland having 
again gotten back into the active list. 





An Instructive Pomona Meeting. 
MRS E. L. HARTSHORN, MONTGOMERY CO, MD. 


The regular quarterly meeting of Mont- 
gomery county Pomona of Maryland was 
held with Eureka grange, October 30. Mrs 
J. E. Ayer reported she had collected $143 
and a load of hay for a brother and sister 
who had all their household effects and im- 
plements burned, just before the last Po- 
mona meeting. It was asked if there is any 
law in the district of Columbia which re- 
quires a farmer to pay a license for selling 
his own produce about the-streets of Wash- 
ington. Some members had been stopped 
by police, others had not, and it is sup- 
posed to be some market house regulation, 
which works an injustice to farmers. A 
committee was appointed to investigate 
these police regulations and see if they 
are in conformity with the laws of con- 
gress for the District of Columbia, and to 
bring a test case if necessary. 

Dr Augustus Stabler, H. J. Patterson and 

Amoss were appointed to suggest 
some plan by which the granges and other 
organizations of farmers co-operate with 
the director of experiment stations and of 
farmers’ institutes to enhance the agricul- 
tural and educational features of the so- 
called agricultural fairs of the state, and 
report to next meeting. 

State Master Ager stated he had been 
requested to call the meeting of the state 
grange one week later than usual, so as to 
come in the same week with the state hor- 
ticultural society, which is expected to be 
a large and important meeting this year, 
thus making it easy for Patrons to attend 
both meetings. S. W. Beale and wife were 
elected delegates to the state grange. F, 





HON N. J. BACHELDER OF NEW HAMPSHIRB. 








P. Chaney was asked and gave details of 
the co-operative buying of Liberty ‘Grove 


grange. In eight months, with a capital of 
$140, they have bought nearly $1300 worth 


of goods, the discounts for cash more than 
pay 6% interest, and the members have the 
goods out without charge. 

President Silvester spoke of-the agricul- 
tural college opening this year under very 
favorable auspices. It has gone through a 
period of adverse critic'sm, that hs react- 
ed. There are 180 students enrolled, rang- 
ing in age from 14 to 25 years, and about 
50 refused for want of room. To accom- 
modate them, an increasing number of stu- 
dents are taking the agricultural and me- 
chanical courses, and he hopes in a few 
years the whole force and influence of the 


college can go in these lines; and that 
within this year the new dormitories will 
be built. 


Dr Stabler stated his alfalfa on May 21 
was 32 inches high, when cut, but the dry, 
cool summer was very hard on it and it 
turned yellow. A dressing of 50 pounds to 
the acre of nitrate of soda helped it greatly 
and it looks green and well now. R. H. 
Vincent of Baltimore county showed some 
very fine chrysanthemurrs, spoke of their 
culture and of the exhibits now being made 
in all the eastern cities with the idea of 
increasing the love of flowers among the 
people. 

Besides the usual opening and closing 
songs, the beautiful anthem, The Holy ‘it 
was sung by Sister Olive Beale, and Sister 
Joy gave us most sweetly Bonnie Annie 
Laurie. 





National Lecturer Now a Governor. 





Who says the grange lacks influence in 
New Hampshire? At the state election last 
week, National Lecturer N. J. Bachelder 
was elected governor of the state by over 
12,000 majority. At a meeting of Mt Pleas- 
ant grange of Lancaster, N H, last month, 
Governor Jordan and former democratic 
candidate for governor, Col Kent, received 
the third and fourth degrees. The legisla- 
ture of 350 members is about half Patrons. 
The growth of the order in the Granite 
state has been phenomenal, over 1000 mem- 
bers per year ever since Bro Bachelder be- 
came master. 


— aor 


A New York Patron on Trusts. 





Lowville held the best attended meeting 
of the season two weeks ago. Several ap- 
plications were received, degrees conferred 
on a good-sized class and a grand dinner 
enjoyed. Lecturer Mrs W. W. Stevens in- 
troduced G. A. Sanders of Utica, who an- 
nually delivers an address before this, his 
local grange. Perils of public progress was 
his subject, speaking in part as follows: 

I am not here to denounce trusts. ‘I be- 
lieve in co-operation, consolidation of forces 
and unity of common interests. I am in 
favor of the application of every labor- 
Saving appliance that will add to the sum 
total of human happiness and comfort, with 
the least expenditure of muscular strength. 
Call them trusts, corporations, associations 
or what you-choose. Consolidation of com- 
mon interests is the tendency of the age. 
I would not stop it if I could, and I could 








not if I would. I am in favor of every 
trust that reduces the cost of the neces- 
saries of life. I am opposed to every trust 
that goes to congress or the legislature for 
special legislation that will give them a 
monopoly of the market, or enable them to 
exact extortionate prices for what the peo- 
ple have to buy. 

Corporations have no souls. They are 
creations of government and must be kept 
under government control. I am entirely 
willing that they thrive and prosper, but I 
am unalterably opposed to their ownership 
of our lawmakers. This government never 
presented a more humiliating spectacle than 
in the recent contest between a powerful 
capitalistic monopoly on one s'de and a 
numerically strong labor union on the other 
in the anthracite coal region. 

When their differences reached a point 
where the comfort and welfare of 50,000,000 
of people was put in jeopardy, it came down 
to us from the highest authority in the 
land, that this great government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people, was 
powerless to protect the people. Congress 
will fail in its duty if it neglects at the 
earliest moment to enact such laws as will 
prevent a recurrence of this humiliating 
and dangerous situation. 

Experience has shown that we cannot 
look to the professional politicians, nor to 
the cities and great centers of population, 
for the measures necessary to avert im- 
pending danger. It is to the rural districts 
that we must look for justice, honesty and 
integrity, and upon the intelligence, inde- 
pendence and manhood of the American 
farmer depends the future of America. Or- 
ganization and co-operation among _ those 
engaged in the agricultural industry, in a 
determined effort to secure the greatest 
good for the greatest number, is the bow of 
promise for this great nation. 

The grange is the only organization of 
farmers that has stood the test of time 
and: proved its value as the guardian of 
the agricultural industry and the ark of 
safety for the people. That the grange is a 
permanent institution, and that it will con- 
tinue to grow and prosper until the grange 
hall stands side by side with the church 
and schoolhouse in every hamlet in our 
land, and that it is the medium through 
which the agricultural interests will be 
placed at the front in America, is my firm 
belief. 
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and 
Ss & Per Annum 
aving Guaranteed on 
—— Sums of $50. 
Our depositors partici- ane 


pate in the earnings of a 
non -speculative business 
(conducted under state 
pam + peer employing 
paid in capital o* *1,000,00, 
showing assets o1 $1,600,000 
and Surplus of $185,000. Its capital invested 
in safest form of Real Estate securities. 


Get all the evidence from our annual reports, 
ineluding strong endorsement of eminent clergy- 
men, professional and business men who are 
old depositors. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
1138 Broadway, New York 


at your pleas- 
ure; interest 
paid for every 
day iavested. 





























CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


anywhere in the country. If you have a farm or 
business that you want to turn into cash quick send 
description and price to-day for our free pian. 
CASH REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 
Box 37. 407 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y, 


STEEL ROOFING 
FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 









Strict'y new, rfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 teet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
| and paint roofing two sides. Comes 

} either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

ei a Delivered free of all charges to all points 
WIEIM ME! in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
Hi and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
Square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 












preparation. Many ‘‘Stock Foods” did not pay this tax b 
results? ? “International Stock Food’ purifies the blood and Saar 4 mass Diocese. 


OUR 





STORY OF THE NEWS 





Makes Hogs BIG 4x0 FAT 


PREVENTS HOG DISEASE 


OSCEOLA, MISSOURI, 


International Stock Food Ca., Siamengetia, Minn. 


Dear Sirs:—I have just fed “ 


Stock Food” to a car load 


of shoats and they made an pone gain of three pounds every day. 

“International Stock Food” beats all kinds that I have ever tried’ foe 3 
have fed several kinds. Hogs all around me were dying with Hog 
Cholera and I never lost a hog. After they commenced eating “‘Intere 
national Stock Food” you could filla bucket with worms that had passed 
fromthem. I think that my car load has mates wonderful gain by 


using your Food. 


Yours truly, J. 


W. SHERRILL. 


ae wr We will pay you $1,000 CASH to Prove that our Testimonials are not Genuine. 
ro seme see Btoek Food” §27~3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@8 is fy ae from. Roots, Herbs, Seeds: and Barks and we paid $40,000 in “‘war tax” because it was a high class medicinal 
he 





$ that they did not use any medicinal ingredients -— did not claim any medicinal 
It is a great aid in Growing or Fatt stock b t 





aids 


digestion ond assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. We positively guarantee that its use wjll make you extra a maney over the usual plan of 


growing and fattening stock. It does not take the place of corn or oats but is fed in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. “Internatio 
gafety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. It won the Highest Medal at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900. Itis endorsed by every High Class Farm Paper. 
typewriters. If you desire ~~ special information be sure and write us. 

ash Guarantee” by Forty Thourand Dealers throughout the World. 
test it without any risk. Can you ask anything fairer? It will make your Pics or logs grow separ yd and 
Kap Beware of imitations! No Chemist ean separate all the different ai Reots, Herbs, Barks and 


Stock Food” is sold on a “Spot 


ae cover is » Beautiful Live Stock Picture 6# Printed in Six Brilliant Colors, It eost us $3000 to have our Artists end Engravers make 

ings. This International Stock Book contains s Finely Illustrated Vetert of De 

common Diseases, etc., and tells how to —— 

Breeds of Horses, Cattle. Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. I¢ also contains Life Engravings of many ve 
The Editor Of This Paper Will Tel} You That You Ought To Have Our Stock Book In Your Library For Reference 


tosk Food” can be fed in perfect 


We will furnish Thousands of Testimonials on application. We employ 107 people for our office work alone including 38 
“aternational 


We pay these people for this kind of work and your letter will be 

| ¢ par jee — be tints the World in any case of iy 
argest salein t orld for cur or preventi is Hog 

Seeds that we use. Any one claiming to do so must ee Pigeon lgnetame 


wary Department that will Save you Hundrede of 
them. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description, History and Ilustrations of the 


answered prompt! 
You can 


us or Paisifier. 


these Engrave 
Hars. It describes al} 


Different 
ry noted Horses, Gala, Sheep and Hogs. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 IN “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us (etter or postal) and Answer These 3 Questions; 
Baw ist—Name this paper. 24—How much stock have you? 84—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD!” 


Largest Stock Food Pasteny tn in Ste World 
Capital Paid in, $1,000, 
We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor ‘Space. 


DEALERS SELL THESE INTERNATIONAE STOCK FOOD 
Re 2.1, wale), 7 tae tele ee. 8 a selelommnl, Baa. i, 7 baled, Fy anole) milion oe) i 2 
INTERNATIONAL’ LOUSE KILLER 


On 4 SPOT CASH’ 
VARANTEE 


INTERNATIONAL KRARNESS SOAP 





International Stock Food Co., 273470". 


INTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER 


teem. Balel,) Taner w 
INTERNATIONAL HE 
S'LVER PINE HEALING 








The Election Results. 


The republicans were generally victori- 
ous in Tuesday’s election in 45 states. All 
of the states that were regarded as doubt- 
ful gave the republicans a_ safe _ lead, 
though with pluralities reduced from the 
vote of two years ago. The republicans 
will control the next house, with a proba- 
ble working majority of about 20 votes. 

The bitter fight in New York state re- 
sulted in a victory for Gov Odell over Bird 
S. Coler by a pluraity of 12,000. 

Tom Johnson was badly beaten in Ohio, 
Hanna’s forces succeeding in re-electing 
Gov Nash by about 70,000. 

In Massachusetts, John L. Bates, repub- 
lican, was elected by 40,000 over William A. 
Gaston, the figures representing a normal 
republican victory. 

Connecticut, which was regarded as a 
doubtful state, stood steadfastly by the ad- 
ministration and gave the republican can- 
didate for governor, Chamberlain, a com- 
fortable margin of 15,000. Atl five republi- 
ean congressmen were elected, 


—EE——— 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The British government has appropriated 
$40,000,000 to aid the loyalist residents of 
Natal and Cape Colony, who suffered from 
the Boer war, and to help the burghers in 
resettling the colonies. 





The individual coal operators have agreed 
to become parties before the coal commis- 
sion and to accept its decision as final. 





Political wiseacres figure that the Novem- 
ber elections insure the renomination of 
Pres Roosevelt and make probable the 
choice of David B. Hill of New York as the 
democratic nominee. 





The demands of the anthracite coal work- 
ers, which has been drafted by Pres M tch- 
ell, includes some radical changes from 
the present system. The miners ask for 
an increase of 20% in wages for both con- 
tract and piece work, a reduction in. the 
hours of labor from ten to eight hours, a 
system by which coal shall be carefully 
weighed and the patties ation of an agree- 


TEXAS LANDS— Rice, sugar cane, “cotton, 
corn, grain, fruit and lands suitable for 
market gardening. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
, Cifie Ry, 238 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 





ment between the mine workers and the 
operators as to the wages which shall be 
paid and the conditions of employment that 
shall obtain. The statement of the miners’ 
case has been filed with the strike commis- 
sion, the demands being accompanied by 
a détailed recital of the reasons for their 
demand. 





The cause of woman’s suffrage has lost 
one of its first and foremost advocates 
in the death at New York of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. She was nearly 87 years old 


and her whole life had been devoted to the | 


cause of woman’s equality. 
John Wanamaker has bought land in 
Philadelphia, on which he will build a non- 


sectarian .college for the people, similar to 


the Armour institute of Chicago. 





Contrary to the imperial edict which for- 
bade the importation of arms or war ma- 
terial and their manufacture for a period 
of two years, nearly every arsenal in the 
Chinese empire is said to be openly working 
at full pressure in the manufacture of arms 
of every description. 


In testing the new British Pacific cable, 
which has just been completed, a message 
was sent around the world from Boston and 
return in 39 hours and 20 minutes. 

The Philippine commission has been 
forced to take heroic measures to relieve 
the famine conditions prevailing in the is- 
lands. It has appropriated $2,000,000 (Mex- 
fcan), for the purchase of rice and charter- 
ing vessels to carry supplies to the different 
islands. It is proposed to sell the rice for 
actual cost and distribute it through the 
civil officials. Gov Taft has also sent an 
urgent appeal to Washington for the im- 
mediate shipment of food supplies. 





Something will be done toward tariff re- 
vision at Washington this winter, if the 
recommendations of the republican con- 
gressional committee have any weight. This 
is their conelusion after a close study of 
the recent campaign and election. It is 
pointed out that.in those states of the agri- 
cultural west where the tariff revision sen- 
timent is the strongest, the republicans 
have elected almost unanimous delegations 
to congress, while in several of the eastern 
states where the republican managers de- 
manded tariff revision the democrats made 
decided gains. A further factor in favor of 
again opening the tariff questions is the be- 
lief that Pres Roosevelt is strongly in fa- 
vor of a modification of existing tariffs. 
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~\KELLY DUPLEX 


GRINDING MILL 
ws double setof burrs) grinds ier, 
ter and more uniform than any other, 
§ allear corn, witb or without bavaand 
- all grains. Grinds to any de- 
oo Snoness, Requires least 
r ae ~~ — 
hopper, double breakers, 
Ph feed. Bena nd tor free catalog. 
THE O.S. KELLY CO. 
Dept. Q@ Springfield, Ohic. 








Aman in Old Mysne, Conn. used a Parsons *“Low-Down” Wagon 
five year-, then he bought one of another make. He wrote us 
recently that he wished to get another because he knew by expenence 
that thev were the best. 

Parsons ** Low-Dewn ” Wagon Works, Earlville, N. ¥. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill fer our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
eharges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, &. Y. 


IGE 








Made 
in Three 
Sizes. 





CUTTING * ‘a 
RSOH All Doubl 
10E PLOWS. Marks’ s aud 


Does the work of twenty men sawing by band. by band. 
two days. No farmer, » hotel man ed other can 
without it. Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 
rech&: Sons, 222 Wells! St Milweukec, Wis, 


for itself in 
afford te 





Four Magazines One Year for $1. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, Springfield, 0 
VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, Rochester, N. ¥. 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. ¥. 


= Ba publications one year for $1.00. Publisher's 
price 

Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester. N. Es- 
ablished 22 years. Oldest and best. Capital, 100,000 
Stample covv free - 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | Hogs | Sheep. 





1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 1901 


100 Ibs. | £7.75) 6.85) $6.75) <6.00| $4.09) $4.10 
00] 6.75 7.25) 625) 4.25) 400 

6.30} 6.80) 6.15) 4.00) 4.00 

6.50} 665 610) 410) 350 

5.90) 6.70. 600! 3.85 3.50 





Chicago, 





At Chicago, the cattle trade has been 
rather disappointing to salesmen, with 
prices in many instances slightly shaded 
and the general level about as low as at 
any time in months. While something 
fancy was quotable at $7.75@8 p 100 lbs, or 
possibly a shade more, transactions in the 
main were very much below these figures, 
which a part of the time were little better 
than nominal. The high class eastern trade 
paid 6.75@7.40 for choice to extra beeves, 
but buyers for local dressed meat con- 
cerns endeavored to secure needed sup- 
plies at 6.35 and downward. 

A good demand was noted for desirable 
medium weight butcher steers, which could 
be secured at figures around 5.50@6.25. The 
English markets have been unsatisfactory 


and the export demand for best cattle slack. 
€750@775 Western range cows, $300@495 
Canners. 2 375 
Feeders. selected, 7 475 


Fancy beef steers, 
Good toextra, 6 75@7 50 
Poor to fat:. 435 «6 50 
Good native heifers. 45045 50 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibe. 250; 
Fairto choice cows,  350@475 Calves. 300 ibe up. 2 
Poor to fancy bulls. 2500475 Calves veal. 

Western range steers, 455@625 Milch cows. each 


Moderate activity has been displayed in 
the hog market at nearly steady prices. 
Provisions were in demand and shipments 
cf product large on both domestic and ex- 
port account. The world’s supply of lard 
is reported the smallest in seven years. 
Under a good demand from packers, swine 
sold rapidly, with fair to choice mixed and 
heavy droves $6.65@6.75, common to assort- 
ed light hogs 6.25@6.65. 

The sheep trade has shown little change 
for some days, yet offerings have been 
more than ample much of the time. Good 
to choice wethers $3.65@4, ewes 3@3.50, 
mixed western range sheep 2.75@3.75, west- 
ern and native lambs 3.50@5.26. 

At New York, cattle generally firm, na- 
tive steers $4.75@6.40 p 100 Ibs, stags 3.75@ 
4.50, cows 1.50@3.50 Calves 4.50@8.50, do 
small 4@4.50. Sheep and lambs slow, se- 
lected sheep 3.90@4, inferior to good 3@3.60, 
lambs 4.50@6.25. Hogs steady 6.65@6.75, 
mixed western 6@6.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
4RD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn | Oats 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 1901 
Aol | 3, 
**S 7/8) .79 45 
76 | .76%| — | 60%! .38 | 39 
72, | 45M! 61%, 29 | .413, 
12%) .74%4| 52 | 59%) 29 
83Y,' .75 | .701,' pe 
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PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8S AND CANADA. 

Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 
Wheat, bu......32,200,000 29,918,000 45,677,000 
Corn, bu........ 2,584,000 2,488,000 12,156,000 
Oats, bu 7,512,000 7,835,000 6,860,000 


At Chicago, wheat has received fair at- 
tention at the hands of traders, but market 
far from active and prices for the most 
part indifferently supported. Under the 
continued liberal movement of our splendid 
crop of new wheat, prices sagged frac- 
tionally, yet there was good outlet on both 
domestic and export account. In futures, 
Dec sold off ic, to Tle p bu, subsequently 
recovering a trifle. May 2c premium, cash 
lots of contract grade a slight discount. 

Receipts of wheat at primary markets 
in the west heavy, in a number of in- 
stances ahead of a year ago. This meant 
an increase in available stocks, in spite 
of the free movement on export account. 
Western Europe has bought liberal quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour, but Russia is just 
now also a big exporter, and world’s ship- 
ments reach a large total every week. As 
noted elsewhere, the visible supply of 
wheat in the U S and Canada is increasing, 
yet continues considerably short of a year 


ago. This exerts little influence on val- 
ues, however, as farmers’ deliveries in the 
west are so liberal. 

Corn is moving from the country at a 
fair rate; including steadily increasing 
quantities from the- new crop. The mar- 
ket has ruled generally steady but quiet, 
with. no particularly new incentive on 
either side. Some comment was made on 
the large proportions of unmerchantable 
corn in the west, yet this lacked novelty 
and exerted little influence. Foreign mar- 
kets were fairly firm, but exports from 
the U S still far below normal. No 2 old 
corn for immediate delivery was quotable 
in store around 52% @53%ec p bu, Dec 51@ 
Blige, May 414%2.@42t4c. 

Barley has sold readily when desirable 
in quality, all bright malting grades com- 
manding fully recent prices and occasion- 
ally 1@2c advance. The offerings have 
been moderate, and the demand from usual 
buyers good. Prices covered a range of 
38@48c p bu for unsound and stained bar- 
ley, upward to 58@60c for choice bright 
malting. 

The oats market was inclined to follow 
other cereals, being substantially steady, 
but quiet. A fair demand noted on both 
future and cash account, shipping orders 
chiefly for domestic use, exports continu- 
ing small. Dec sold largely around 30c p 
bu, to a fraction below, May 30%@31%éc. 
Recent sales of oats by sample were at 
26%@30c p bu for No 4 white, and 29@34c 
for No 3 and No 2 white. 

Grass seeds have been somewhat neg- 
lected so far as future deliveries are con- 
cerned, yet a fair outlet for the moderate 
cash offerings at nearly recent prices. 
Prime timothy quotable at $4@4.10 p 100 lbs, 
clover 11@11.15. Buckwheat in about the 
usual request at 1.45@1.50 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, a developed stronger feel- 


ing in both wheat and corn, oats quiet. No 
2 red wheat 78%c p bu, No 2 mixed corn in 
elevator 65%c, No 2 white 67%4c, No 2 oats 
in elevator 34@3414c, No 3 36@36téc, rye 58 
@59e, barley 60@68c. Flour steady, fancy 
‘winter patents $4.05@4.65, do spring 3.80@4, 
winter straights 3.75@3.90, do spring 3.50@ 
3.70. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an advance is usually se- 

Beans. 

At New York, a steady feeling in nearly 
all varieties: there is a scarcity of Yellow 
Eye and Turtle Soup. Choice marrow $2.75 
p bu, Pea 2.45, Red Kidney 3.25, do White 
2.50@2.75, Black Turtle Soup 2.25, Lima 3@ 
3.10, imp Giants 2.10@2.15. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, some activity is noted in 
dried apples, small fruits in light supply 
and market firm. Fancy evap’d apples 7@ 
Tic p Ib, choice 6%@6%c, prime 6@6\%c, 
sun-dried quarters 4%@5t¢c, chops $2.62@ 
2.75 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@1.62, rasp- 
berries 22@22%c, huckleberries 17@18c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals have shown a de- 
crease, and the proportion of strictly fancy 
stock is small. Choice eggs in good de- 
mand, others dull. Fresh gathered western 
24@25c ‘p doz, nearby state 26c, candled 
western 23@24c, northern 20@22t%4c, south- 
ern 19@2l1c, refrigerator 1914@21c, checks 15 
@17c. 

At Boston, prices have advanced slightly 
on choice fresh stocks, others only moder- 
ately active. Fancy nearby and Cape 32@ 
34c p doz, choice eastern 25@27, do fair to 
good 20@23c, fresh Vt and N H 25@26c, se- 
lected western 22@23c, dirties 15@17c, re- 
frigerators 20@20%c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears steady, quinces sell 
well when fancy, cranberries firm. Bart- 
lett pears $3@5 p bbl, Kieffer 1.50@2, Seckel 
4@6, quinces 3@6 p bbl, Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 7.50@9, do early black 7.25@7.75, Jersey 
6.25@7. Concord grapes 1.25 p 10-bskt cra, 
Niagara 1.50@1.75, Del 12@20c p small bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market only moderately 

active, middlings $20@24 p ton, spring bran 
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17@19, winter 18@20, rye feed 19@20, linseed 
oil cake 27@28, linseed meal 26@27, cotton 
oil meal 27@28, brewers’. grains 15.25@16, 
screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, there is an active demand 
at firm prices. Prime new timothy $1 p 100 
Ibs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@90c, clover mixed 
65@75c, clover’ 50@65c, no grade 50@55c, salt 
45@50c, long rye straw 70@80c, do short 
50@55c. 

At Boston, arrivals of poor quality large, 
but choice hay scarce and firm. No 1 tim- 
othy. $17@17.50 p ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 12@ 
14, clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50, 
swale 9@10, prime rye straw 12.50@14, tan- 
gled 10@11, oat 8@9.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, L I and Jersey red $1.60@ 
1.85 p bbl, do yellow 2@2.25, Orange Co white 
1.75@2.50, do red 2@4.50, Ct yellow 2@2.50, do 
red 1.50@2.25, white pickle onions 1.50@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies of both live and 
dressed poultry have been liberal. Much 
of the dressed poultry of only average 
grade and such rather slow. Spring chick- 
ens 11%c p lb 1 w, fowls 11'%c, roosters7%%c, 
turkeys lic, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese $1.12 
@1.50. Iced chickens 12@14c p Ib, Phila broil- 
ers 20@22c, western fowls 10@11%4c, geese 13 
@léc, ducks 9@13c. 


At Boston, market about the same as 
noted last week. Western turkeys plentiful, 
but generally light and thin. Fowls 9@10c 
P Ib 1 w, roosters 7%@84c, spring chickens 
9@10c, choice young turkeys 16@18c d w, 
common to good 12@1l5c, fowls 12@14c, broil- 
ers 17@18c, green ducks 15@17c, pigeons 75c 
@$1.25 p doz, squabs 2@2.50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage and celery dull, 
cauliflower in good demand, other vegeta- 
bles fairly active. Carrots $1@1.25 p bbl, 
Norfolk kale 25@35c, peppers 75c@1.25, pars- 
nips 1.25@1.50, pumpkins 60@80c, spinach 
75c@1.25, marrow squash 75c, Hubbard 1, 
turnips 60@80c, cauliflower 1.25@3. Celery 
30@40c p doz, Dutch cabbage 1.50@1.75 p 100, 
red 1.50@2 p bbl, egg plant 1.25@1.75 p bx, 
lettuce 25@50c p doz, N C 3@4 p bbl, lima 
beans 1@1.50 p bag, okra 1.50@2 p carrier. 

Wool. 

There is a continued active-demand for 
wools from the finest to the coarsest grades, 
but the greatest attention has been con- 
centrated on the quarter-blood grade. Fine 
Ore, Tex, Cal and territories also in good 
— and prices all along the line are 

rm. 


The Price of Cabbage—J. W., New York: 


No one can forecast the market. In a gen- 
eral way prices have ruled low this fall, 
owing largely to liberal offerings. The 
general tendency is toward an advance 
later in the winter. But too often this is 
= risk of serious loss through rot, frosts, 
etc. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


APPLE EXPORTS FOR WEEK ENDING NOY. 1. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool. don. gow. Other. Total 


York. 9,392 4,850 2,698 6,950 23,890 

. 42,213 1,042 oe — 43,255 
Montreal . 16,077 — 22,202 638 38,917 
Portland 2,910 — — — 2,910 
This week. 70,592 5,892 24,900 7,588 108,972 
Last year. 20,072 1,233 9,188 4,714 35,207 
Total this season to date: 


504,546 120,610 188,651 61,346 875,153 
- 98,291 55,118 72,660 8,323 235,392 

The supply of apples at the more im- 
portant markets liberal, and prices have 
shown no tendency to advance. There has 
been no accumulation, however, and the 
market generally steady, on fancy stock 
firm. 

Apples are too cheap to haul to market, 
so we feed them to hogs and horses. We 
sell more for cider, but have a little cider 
made for our own use.—[A. L., Brook Val- 
ley, N J 

The apple crop here was almost a fail- 
ure, but large quantities are coming from 
outside, which bring $1 p bu.—[G. C. B., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Early Nov finds the apple trade in foreign 
markets generally satisfactory, this relat- 
ing to both American and Canadian fruit. 
Liverpool dealers complain that exports 
from this side, while largely winter stock, 
contain a very heavy proportion of poor, 
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unattractive fruit, testing the capacity of 
the English markets to absorb Same. As a 
result, quotations cover a wide range, sound 
and fancy Baldwins, for example, selling at 
Liverpool as high as 20s p bbl, with inferior 
fruit as low as 7s. Recent cable advices 
quote the market firm at Glasgow, but 1@2s 
lower at Liverpool, owing to heavy offer- 
ings at that point. ; 

At New York, mild weather and liberal 
receipts caused prices to yield a trifle on 
fair to medium grades. The demand 
for choice to fancy apples good at present 
quotations. Fancy red table varieties $2.75 
@3.50 p bbl, Snow 2@3.50, Ben Davis and 
King 1.75@2.75, Hubbardson 1.50@2.25, Bald- 
win 1.75@2.50, Spitzenberg 1.75@2.50, North- 
ern Spy 1.50@2.25, Greening 1@2.50, Pound 
Sweet 1.50@2, Fall and York Pippin 1.59@ 
2, open head bbls 1@1.50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS ‘AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, choice white 
potatoes firm, onions steady, receipts of 
beans light and prices steady. No 1 potatoes 
55@60c p bu, fair to good 50@55ic, Va sweet 
$1.60@1.75 p bbl, Jersey 2.25@2.50, home 
grown onions 55@65c p bu, carrots 40c, beets 
25@40c, turnips 15@20c, cauliflower 50@65c 
p doz, celery 20@35c p bch, cabbage 1@2 
p 100, Hubbard squash 18@20 p ton, mar- 
row 10@12, pea beans 2.50@2.65 p bu. Ap- 
ple market steady, Kings 2.25@2.75 p bbl, 
Snow 3@3.50, Greening 2@2.50, Keiffer pears 
1@1.50, quinces 3.50@4.50, Del grapes 15@16c 
p 4 Ib bskt, Niagaras 8@9c, chestnuts 3.50 
@4 p bu, hickory nuts 2@2.50.. Timothy hay 
14@15.50, mixed clover and timothy 12.50@ 
13, rye straw 7.50@8, wheat 6@6.50. 

At Albany, potatoes firm, Burbank $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, sweet 3@3.25, white onions 3.50@ 
4.50, red 1.50@1.75, yellow 1.75@2.25, turnips 
75e@1, cauliflower 2@2.50, squash 1@1.25, 
cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, celery 7@8 p 100 bchs, 
pea beans 2.35@2.45 p bu, medium 2.35@2.45. 
Apples dull, Baldwin 75c@1.50 p bbl, Green- 
ing 50@1.50, cranberries 7.50@8.50. Fresh 
eggs 30@32c p bu, cold storage 20@2ic, fowls 
11@12c p Ib 1 w, chickens 10@l1lic, turkeys 
12%@14c, ducks 10@1lle, geese 9@10c. Buck- 
wheat 60@ @é4c p bu, corn 70@71c, oats 34@3é6c, 
rye 60@62c. Bran 17@17.50 p ton, cottonseed 
méal 26@26.56, middlings 20@22, corn meal 
26@27, loose timothy hay 10@14 p ton, baled 
13@15, baled clover 10@13, rye. straw 12@13, 
milch cows 40@50 ea, veal calves 7@8c p 100 
lbs, hogs 6.75@7.25. 

At Syracuse, apples in liberal supply, cab- 
bage dull, $3.p ton the general price, a few 
sold as low as 2. Potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
yellow onions 65@7ic, turnips 25c, parsnips 
50@60c, marrow beans 2.60@2.75, pea and 
medium 2.25@2.75, Hubbard squash 1@1%c 
p lb. Apples, Greening 60c p bu, Northern 
Spies 75@90c. Fresh eggs 24@26c p doz, cold 
storage 23@24c, turkeys 12@18c p lb 1 w, 
ducks 12c, fowls 13@14c d w, turkeys 15@ 
16c, ducks l5c.. Buckwheat 2.25 p 100 Ibs, 
corn 70c p bu; oats 36c, bran 17 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal. 28@30, linseed meal 28, gluten 
meal 27, gluten feed 22.50, middlings 18@20. 
Loose hay 10@14 p ton, baled 9@15, oat straw 
6@8, rye straw 8@10. 

At Watertown, fowls 7@8c p lib-1 w, 
chickens 8@9c, turkeys 10c, lambs 4@4%c, 
hogs 6c, steers 5@6c, veals 6@6%c. Beets 
20c p pk, turnips 20c, potatoes 75@80c p bu, 
celery 12@13c p bch, Hubbard squash 3c p 
lb, marrow beans $2.75 p bu, pea 2.45,’red 
kidney 3.25. Apples 1.75@3 p bbl, sweet po- 
tatoes 2.75@3.75, cranberries 8.50@9. Fresh 
eges 23@23%c p doz. Corn meal 1.45 p 100 
ibs, corn and oats 1.45, bran 18@20 p ton, 
middlings 20@22, gluten meal 32, gluten feed 
27, prime timothy hay 1 p 100 Ibs, No 1 90@ 
95c, clover 50@65c, rye straw 75@80c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
choice large stock in good demand, other 
poultry dull, fowls 10144@11%c p Ib, roosters 
8@9c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10@12c. Fresh 
eges 26c p doz, western 25c, southern 23c, 
southwestern 24c. Baldwin apples $1.50@2 
Pp bbl, Kings 2.50@3, Pippin 2.25@2.50, quinces 
3.50@4.25, Cape Cod cranberries 7.75@8.50, 
Concord grapes $@lic p 5 Ib bskt, Niagara 
12@15c. White potatoes 60@65c p bu, cab- 
bage 4.50@5.50 p ton, No 2 red wheat 72téc 
p bu, corn 68@68téc, oats 37@38c, rye flour 
3.:10@3.20 p bbi, buckwheat flour 2.50@2.60 
p 100 Ibs, winter bran 17.50@18 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 15@18.50 p ton, long rye straw 16@ 
17, tangled 11.50@12, wheat 11.50@12. 

At Pittsburg, chickens and turkeys in 
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fair demand, live hens 9@10c p Ib, spring 
chickens $@10%¢c, broilers 10@12c, roosters 
6@7c, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 10@12c, geese 
8@9c. Fresh eggs at mark 22@22%%c, 
candled 283@23%4c, selected 2444@25c, storage 
22@28¢c. Caulifiower $2.50@3 p bbl, pepper 
1.25@1.50, beets 1.75@2, parsnips 1.75@2, car- 
rots 1.50@1.75, rutabagas 90c@1.10, cabbage 
2.25@2.75 p 100 heads, Danish 7@8 p ton, 
Hubbard squash 1.50@1.75 p bbl, prime yel- 
low onions 1.90@2, fancy white 1@1.10. 
Apples, fancy, 2.50@2.75 p bbl, good to 
choice 1.75@2, quinces 4.50@5 Kieffer pears 
2.25@2.50, Concord grapes 1 17@18c p 9 Ib bskt, 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





Crop light, only 70 to 75 bus to the acre 
on the average.—[G. C. R., Troy, O. 

Some fields of potatoes rotted more than 
others, and there was very little blight. 
They bring 60c p bu.—A. L., Brook Valley, 
N J. 

At New York, offerings fairly liberal and 
demand but moderate. Jersey sweets in 
light receipt. IL I in bulk $2@2.25 p bbl, 
Pa and Mich 1.75@2, Va second crop 1.75 
@2, Wis and other western 1.62@1.87 p 180 
lbs, Maine 1.75@1.87 p sack, Jersey 15@ 
2, Jersey sweets 1.75@2.50 p bbl, southern 
yellow 1@1.50. 

. At Boston, heavy receipts have caused 
prices to yield a little, but the demand 
continues good. Aroostook Hebron 63@68c 
p bu, Green Mt 65@68c, N Y round white 60 
@63c, western 55c. Norfolk sweets $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, eastern shore 1.25@1.50, Jersey 
double heads 1.75@2.2 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New’ York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......244%@25%c 24 @24%c 24 @24%c 
1901 ......22%@23 c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 
1900 ......28%@24 c 221446@23 ec 21%@22 c 


Prices have remained practically un- 
changed. The market moderately active 
and choice stock in fair demand. Mild 
weather has made it possible for cows to 
run on pasture and buyers complain of a 
weedy flavor. Storage stock slow. 

At New York, due to proportionately 
light arrivals of choice to fancy butter, 
prices on same have remained firm. Mar- 
ket on other grades in buyers’ favor. Extra 
emy 25%c p ib, firsts 2344@24%4c, seconds 
21144@23c, finest western imt cmy 20%e,; fair 
to good 18%@19%c, state dairy 23%4@24c, 
firsts 224% @23%c, seconds 20%@21l4c, pack- 
ing stock 1644@17%4c. 

At Boston, supply has been ample and 
most grades not especially active... Vt and 
N H emy 24@24%c p lib, N Y 24@241é6c, 
western 24@2412¢, northern firsts 224%@23%c, 
do eastern 231%4c, do western 221%4@23%ec, Vt 
dairy 22c, N Y 22%e, firsts 19@20c, reno- 
vated 20c, western ladles 174%4@18%%e. 

New York State—At Buffalo, generally 
firm, fancy Elgin prints 26c, state prints 25c, 
do cmy 24c, fair to good 22c, dairy 22c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 25c, prints 26c, dairy 18 


@22.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 25@26e; do 


prints 26@27c,. dairy 21@23c.—At Albany, 
cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, dairy 22@ 
24c.—At Rochester, E!gin prints 25@26c; tubs 
24@26c, state cmy 23@24c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
stock active, others dull, Elgin cmy 25%4c p 
Ib, firsts 24@25c, seconds 22@23c, ladles 20c, 
nearby cmy prints 28c, firsts 25@26c, seconds 
24c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 27@28c, tubs 
26@27c, dairy 19@21c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, quiet, extra cmy 
2614c, firsts 2444@25%4c, seconds 21144@22%4c, 
dairy 15@18c.—At Columbus, firm, cmy tubs 
27c, prints 28c, dairy 20@22c.—At Cleveland, 
extra cmy 25%4@26c, firsts 24@24%c, seconds 
20@21c, dairy 20@23c, 


Maryland—At Baitimore, supply of 
choice grades light, and market firm. Fan- 
cy separator cmy 26@27c p ib, do gathered 
cream 24@25c, firsts 22@23c, imt cmy 20@2ic, 
western ladle 19@20c, cmy prints 27@28c, 
emy blocks 26@27c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Trade in cheese rather quiet, but mar- 
ket steady and fine northern twins in fair 
demand. Holders are loth to sell at pres- 
ent top prices, owing to high cost in the 
country. There seems to be a scarcity of 
large sizes, skims quiet, and prices un- 
changed. 

New York State—At Buffalo, supply 
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light, prices firm, faney full cream 138c p ib, 
fair to good 11@11%¢e, No 1 large 12c, tee 
7@8c.—At Syracuse, Cheddars 12@13c. —At 
Watertown, twins 12% @125c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 114%@12%c, flats 11@12c.—At Roch- 
ester, full cream 12@13c, twins 12@13c. 

At New York, buying mostly for imme- 
diate use, fancy large scarce and firmer. 
Fancy small 125,@12%c p Ib, good to prime 
11%@12c, common to fair 1044@11%c, fancy 
to large 12% @12%e, choice 120. good to prime 
1154.@12%c, light skims 10%@11%c, part 
skims 844@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm, N Y full cream 12%4@12%c p )b, fair to 
goed 11%@12%c, part skims 9@10%c, do- 
mestic Swiss 13@1444c, No 2 11144@12%c.—At 
Pittsburg, O full cream 13c, do N Y 13%c, 
picnic 13@13%c, old Swiss 16@16%c, new 14 
@11tec. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, firm, N Y daisies 
13%c p Ib, flats 13c, cheddars 12%c, twins 
13c, daisies 12%c, flats 12c, longhorns 13%c, 
schweitzer 14@15%4c, brick 12%c.—At Colum- 
bus, active, cheddar 13%c, flats 13c, lim- 
burger 13c.—At Cleveland, state full cream 
124%2@138c, favorite 11@11%c, schweitzer 13% 
@l4c, limburger 10@11%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady, 
N Y full cream 12%@13c p Ib, flats 12% @13e, 
pienic 13@13\%e. 

At Boston, arrivals light and the mar- 
ket displays considerable firmness. Extra 
N Y twins 12%c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, seconds 
$@10%c, extra Vt twins 124%@12%c, firsts 
“1@12c, sage cheese 12%@13c, Ohio flats 
104%4@11%4c. 


ELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard ~ 
end for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortiandt $t., N.Y, 


You Lose pire 


every time your horse is laid 
with = Sho s, Nec 


i Tuttle’ s “Elixir 


cures them and Curb, Splint, 
Sprained Cord,Spavin,etc. 
Given internally itis unequaled forColic, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 

Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure eager: igs HR 8 
— rheumatism, 


















sprains, i za Riis — 

““Veterinary Experience,” 

Dr. S. A, TUTTLE, 19 Bovaity St; Boston; Maen 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—mone genuine but Tuttle's. 

Avoid all ‘listers; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


_ APPLES 


Exported to leading a pple auetioneers in Eur 
Returns cabled. Coneke Sumense solicited. For in- 
formation address road . LAWRENCE, 92 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CHANCE 


Must be taken advantage of for, like fortune, it seldom 
knocks at one’s doo The. successful men ‘to-day are 
those who see the ceanese, go after them, eTaep 

and improve them. The man, woman or child who 
leisurely waits for money to come, ‘without effort, is 
classed: by the world as unsuccessful. - Get-rich 
propositions are widely —— & have mi a 
great thany suspicious of ers of profitable 
work, To every man, wun Soy or girl we offer a 
splendid opportunity 


TO MAKE MONEY 


‘ovided they will devote = or of their 
the work, Yand that when t are La they ii 
be faithful ‘and persevering. 
The experience of a large number of our - oy ye 5 











to-day proves that our work will me cash 
retttrns a nine-tenths of the vaguine ee I; posi- 
tions h the added pleasure that one is always his 
own 


vo 
The. work is dignified, the field *s unlimited and the 
pay exceedingly liberal. We will eerfully send fall 


Best tane of the 3 a ae at, once, a te the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 








Gathering Autumn Leaves 


JAMES JANES, 


Now, e’er the cold and wint’ry weather, 
jather the autumn leaves; 
Blending the red and brown and yellow, 
Bind them in clust’ring sheaves. 
Snow soon will fall, 
Cov’ring them all. 


The Gold Bug’s Engineer. 


Frank H. Sweet. 


Names were only a means of temporary 
identification at Dead Level Bar, and when 
a man so far forgot the place as to orna- 
ment himself with two and perhaps even 
three, merely becausethey happened to have 
been given or bequeathed, he was stern- 
ly thrust back to the reproach of ‘‘Soap” 
or “B’ar’s Grease,” or “‘Comb an’ Brush,” 
or something else equally appropriate and 
distasteful. As among the Indians, there 
was a custom of using anything convenient 
until a man had earned the right to some- 
thing distinctive and honorable. That was 
how tenderfoot “Cub” of six months before, 
was veteran Pistol Bill of to-day, and why 
pink-faced, swearing Bobby had become 
Blue-Blazes. 

Dead Level was attractive to strangers. 
Pay dirt had been struck by the first com- 
ers, and pay dirt had been the rule ever 
since. Two ounces a day was a fair aver- 
age for a river bottom man, but three 
ounces was better. And naturally it was 
the river bottom mining that set labor rates 
for the ponderous crushers on the hillside. 

It was high—preposterous—of course; but 
the mine owners did not complain, for every 
jar of their machinery turned three fig- 
ures into their pockets. A day meant a 
competence, a week a fortune, and a month 
was something that made even the wildest 
visionary gasp for breath. 

So the unskilled dago, and the Chinaman, 
and the wandering tramp, alike received 
their two ounces a day, while a moderately 
skilled laborer was in demand at twice and 
even thrice that sum. Occasionally a man 
came who was thoroughly conversant with 
mining machinery, or with analyzing or 
prospecting, and he was a Croesus who 
could command his own rules and his own 
reward. And yet the miners on the hill- 
side were always short of help. Newcom- 
ers preferred the possibility of three ounces 
a day to the certainty of two, and the skill- 
ful were generally visionary enough to 
dream of vast wealth which every turn of 
their spade might disclose. 

Among the arrivals one day was a blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired German, who towered 





Up in an old tree’s arms wide spreading, 


Watch for the set of sun, 


While shadows creep and night comes tread- 


ing 
H’en ere the day be done. 
From the old tree 
Stars shall light thee. 


head and shoulders above his companions, 
and whose first act on alighting was to 
snatch a pail from the driver’s seat and go 
in search of water for the horses. 

“Dey vass t’irsty,’”” he remarked, senten- 
tiously, as he went from one to another, 
watching them carefully and giving water 
only as he thought judicious, and not as 
the panting animals craved. ‘In de Ger- 
man army we our horses vass look after.” 

Then he stood back and gazed about cu- 
riously, his shoulders square and his right 
arm bent slightly at the elbow, as though 
the hand were resting upon the hilt of a 
sword. One of the mine owners paused on 
the opposite sidewalk and regarded him at- 
tentively. He, too, had a habit of carry- 
ing his arm in that position, and besides, 
there were other things which carried him 
back to certain years of his own in the Ger- 
man army. i 

An hour later the stranger was installed 
as the chief engineer of the Gold Bug, with 
a salary of fifty dollars a day, and with 
the understanding that he was to have 
oversight of other mines, with a correspond- 
ing increase of salary. The blue eyes of 
the German had grown big with wonder 
at the munificence of the salary; but the 
mine owner’s had only narrowed and 
brightened. He knew that another man 
with this scientific giant’s acquirements 
would have asked a hundred, and been giv- 
en it without question. 

In the books he was entered as Hans, be- 
cause of the clerk’s inability to understand 
the long, unpronouncable name he gave; 
but down in camp he was simply ‘‘Cause,” 
while the burly teamster he one day tossed 
twenty feet into the river for beating a 
horse, became “Effect.”’ 

Mails were of uncertain arrival at Dead 
Level Bar. Sometimes they came in twice 
a month; sometimes only once in two 
months, and sometimes the appearance of 
road agents prevented them from coming 
at’all. Hans had been there six weeks be- 
fore a mail came, and then it was another 
week before the clerk connected the letter 
whose address he could not decipher with 
the engineer whose name he could not pro- 
nounce. 

When the letter was brought to him, Hans 
was sitting on a boulder outside the mine, 
his blue eyes fixed upon a distant point of 
the horizon with an expression of wistful- 








Five minutes later he was 
in the superintendents’ office. 
“I gif my notice,”’ he cried, his face glow- 


ness and regret. 


ing and his blue eyes radiant. “I take de 
stage in twenty minutes.” 

“Take—what in twenty minutes? Oh, you 
want more salary.” The superintendent 
threw his feet into another chair and looked 
at him expectantly. “Well, how much? 
Will fifty per cent increase do?” 

“T tell you I take de stage,’”’ Hans reiter- 
ated. “I gif my notice.” 

His earnestness was too evident to be 
mistaken, and the superintendent rose has- 
tily to his feet. 

“Come, come, 
“think beter of it. 
than anybody else.” 

“It is not de pay,” eagerly. ‘‘You no un- 
derstand. You been goot to me, and I stay 
mit you longer as anybody. But now I vass 
go home—to Katrina. You see,” as a slight 
smile appeared on the youthful face of the 
superintendent, “it’s like dis. Dere vass 
tings tell about me, and Katrina hear 
about dem, and she say to me ‘Go!’ Den I 
hear anodder man vass seek her, and I 
come to America to forget. But no, dere 
vass no place to forget... When I come to 
de mountains I see Katrina everywhere, 
and I hear her voice mit de trees and when 
I dream. Now dis,’”’ holding the letter up 
and regarding it fondly, ‘tells me _ dat 
Katrina is waiting,.and it says de lies mit 
me are all discover and dat de odder man 
is punish.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Hans,”’ said the su- 
perintendent, heartily, “but still I think 
you ought to remain with us. Why, just 
think of it! Six months of this work and 
you can go back and build a castle for 
Katrina.” 

But Hans raised himself to his full hight 
and looked down compassionately. ‘You is 
young man,” he said, “and do not under- 
stand dese t’ings. Gold is everywhere, all 
over de world; but dere is only one Katrina. 
I gif my notice now and go to de stage. 
And I say good-by.”’ 

The superintendent watched him down 
the hillside, and then turned to his desk 
with a sigh. “I am a young man,” he 
thought, bitterly, “but I do understand. I 
have already lost my Katrina.” 


Linked-Sausages. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


expostulated; 
pay you more 


Hans,” he 
We'll 








This is one of the most amusing of the 
new games, and the description thereof has 
never yet appeared in print. The scheme 
of the entertainment is borrowed from the 
style of lecture made famous by Mark 
Twain. I mean his plan of telling a story, 
and then saying ‘“‘That reminds me of an- 
other story, etc.” 


For the game, which may be made the 
principal feature of an evening’s enter- 
tainment, as in fact it should be; pre- 


pare a simulated string of linked sausages. 
This is made by rolling a piece of cotton 
inside of a sheet of brown tissue, and tying 


it at intervals to represent a string of 
wenier-wursts. 
Hang this from the chandelier, or: an 


equally conspicuous place in the room, and 


let some one start the game by telling a 
story. For instance the first time this was 
tried, the first person said, “‘Speaking of 


sausages reminds me of,” and then pro- 
ceded to tell that old familiar story of 
the German peasants who had three wishes 
granted them, and how all they got by it 
was the sausage. 

When the story was finished, the teller 
cut off one link of the “‘Sausage,’”’ and turn- 
ing handed the scissors to another of the 


party, who was then obliged to take the 
prominent place and tell some story of 
which he or she was reminded by that 


just told. 

When the story is done, and the second 
link severed, the scissors are presented to 
another—whoever is chosen by the person 
just finishing, and so it goes on until all 
the links are gone, with a story told for 
each link. 

It does not matter whether the stories 
told are original or something heard or 
read before, so long as they are entertain- 
ingly told. The aim of each narrator, 
whether his story be short or long, should 
be to tell it well. Each person called upon 
must take part promptly, or the interest 
will be broken. 

__ Prepare as many links as desired, this 
depending upon the size of the company, 
For a small partv. half a dozen links will 


























do nicely; for a larger party where sthere 
are to be many clever persons, have from 
10 to 15 links. 

Announce that two prizes will be given 
one to the teller of the best story, and the 
other to that of the worst. Take a ballot 
at the close of the game an@ to the person 
receiving the highest number of votes give 
the first prize, and vice versa. 

Any pretty trinket will do for the first 
prize, a book of jokes or amusing stories 
making a good reward. For the-booby, or 
consolation prize, take a dainty box and 
fill with wenier-wursts, then wrap in tinted 
paper, and tie with dainty ribbons, .having 
the whole highly perfumed to aid.in the 
keeping of the secret of the contents until 
the winner shall have opened the box. Or 
if a permanent article be wished for the 
booby prize, some clever girl can make of 
thin silk a pincushion in the form of a 
couple of joined links of sausage. By 
using a link of “real stuff’’ for a pattern, 
it will not be hard to make a good imita- 
tion. 

If you desire to use the game at a social, 
confide in half a dozen clever persons, and 
let them prepare for it, keeping the secret, 
however, so that to all listeners it may 
seem a spontaneous entertainment. The 
stories need not be amusing, but they 
should be of interest, with a force of .keen 
reality. Better a short anecdote of keen 
interest, than a long prosy tale of interest 
to none. 

Linking stories together is not very hard 
to a clever person. The slightest word 
may form a link, and the most fun comes 
out of the more absurd connections. For 
instance, once a story wss told mention- 
ing a clock, and the person called upon 
could not think of a thing but a ghost 
story, so she linked by mentioning that as 
the clock strikes twelve the ghosts begin 
to walk, which reminded her of a ghcst 
story. 





Musical Questions. 
MAB. 

For those who are musical, and inde :d 
for those who are not, a good idea for a 
church sociable or home entertainment is 
to have musical questions. Some of them, 
like the following, might be typewritten, 
and hung around the room for all to see. 

An officer in the army. (Major). 

Oxygen and nitrogen. (Air). 

Twenty. (Score). 

Take four-fifths of a law-giver of Athens. 
(Solo, or 4-5 Solon). + 

Under 21 years of age. (Minor). 

A support for the shoulders. (Brace). 

A defiling substance. (Pitch). 

Besides these questions, several objects 
were placed around the room, on tables, 
mantel and piano. Thus a beet represented 
a‘‘beat;”’ an old-fashioned cane, the staff; 
a clock, time; a pint measure, a measure; 
some* heavy string, a chord; a -strainer, 
strain; a promissory note, note; a ncektie, 
a tie; a picture of three smiling babies, a 
trio or triplets; a picture of some children 
sliding, a slide; a bar of soap, a bar; a pair 
of scales, the scales. These with some 
pictures of well-known musicians made 
some 25 questions which all enjoyed guess- 
ing. If prizes are given, framed photo- 
graphs or busts of musicians would prove 
very suitable. 





A Home Wedding. 


AUNT VIOLET. 





In the real peaceful quiet of the country, 
away from the turmoil of the city street. 
stands a large white two-story farmhouse. 
To-night it is ablaze with light, for the 
pretty wedding of the second daughter of 
the house. The grounds are lighted by 
Luna in her full splendor. 

The homelike, simple preparations have 
all been made by the family, for this is a 
hallowed time to them. The sisters vied 
with each other in the labor of love that 
will endear such memories in long years to 
come. 

Entering the long, narrow hall, we find 
evergreen twined around the ceiling and 
bannisters. The big, low-studded parlor is 
made a sylvan bower with the aid of large 
green boughs of witch hazel, and draped 
with running evergreen, red alder berries 
and ferns, jardinieres of dahlias, the on'y 
flowers used, and potted plants. Across 
the hall in the family sitting room similar 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


beauties‘of the.wood form a background fou 
the-snowy draped tables covered with the 
bridal gifts. The wedding cake gtands in 
state on the dining room table, which is 
draped with white crepe ribbon from tha 
ceiling to-its*corners. 

Carriages roll up the driveway with the 
wedding guests, and.among them one soli- 
tary automobile brilliantly decked witht cot 
ored lights. Why the-young man avho steps 
from it should choose to ride alone in a 
motor carriage that will seat a half dozen 
is a wonder. 

After the solemn ceremony the newly 
wed pair vanish, to don their traveling rai- 
ment. In a twinkling, down stairs bags of 
rice appear like magie and all is excitement 


Every exit from the house is guarded. But 


time passed and still the hunted pair did 
not come down. Could it be possible they 
had escaped down a ladder from an upper 
window? At last steps are heard upon 
the stairs, and the young couple descend 
among their friends in their usual dress, 
with no signs of travel. They chat in a 
cordial way; they linger on the lawn, 
among their baffled friends, and suspicion 
is lulled a moment. The auto draws near, 
the bride steps in quickly, followed by her 


spouse, and whiz! they speed away, fol-: 


lowed by but a small part of the rice that 
was bought for them. 


Our Puzzle Contest. 


Here is something new—a trust puzzle. 
In the following three verses supply the 
missing words, each having as many letters 
as there are dashes. In each verse the 
missing word of the second line will be 
found by dropping the first letter from the 
final word of the first line. In the same 
way the final word of the third line is the 
last word of the second line shortened by 
one letter. Two dollars to the first correct 
answer, and ten other prizes for the next 
ten. The verses: 





The trusts do now the people ————— 
They charge so high for coal to —~—— — 
And likewise dear for beef to ——— 


The people they do fret and ————— 
For fear this winter they’ll go ———— 
Which will be hard for young and ——— 


Although this may be but a ————— 
The poor should have our thought and 
For they, like us, God’s children —— — 

The first prize goes to the accurate reply 
earliest mailed. All answers must be sent 
on a postal card. This puzzle is open to all 
subscribers. Address all replies to Puzzle 
Editor, this office. 


Answers to October 18, Puzzles 








1. Not counted on account of change in 
advertisement. 

2. Sun Vapor Light Co, Canton, O. 

3. John H. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

4. J. E. Gearhart, Clearfield, O. 

5. F. W. Mann Co, Milford, Mass. 

6..The Truss and Cable Co, 
town, O. 

PRIZE WINNERS A A OCT. 18. 

1. Miss Lena Godfrey Johnsonburg, N Y. 

2. W. A. Border, Imlertown, Pa. 

3. Mrs T. G. Rhoades, Boiling Springs, Pa, 

4, Bertha Durand, Herrick, Pa. 
oe A. T. Fogerty, Box 111, Flushing, 
6. Abraham Leach, Brook Valley, N J. 
7. Mr Lucian D. Antremont, R D No 2, 
Fillmore, N Y. 

8. Miss Minnie Joslin, Frankfort, N Y. 

9. Mrs H. F. Salk, Macedon, N Y. 

10. Mrs J. M. Tults, Wampsville, N Y. 

11. Miss Knox, Ralston, N J. 


Youngs- 





Cholly (proudly): By jove! I’m quite a 
professor of swimming, don’t you know. I 
taught Mabel Galey how to swim in two 
lessons. 

Jack: Gad! 
down. 

Cholly (indignantly): What do you mean? 

Jack: Why, ‘she let me give her ten les- 
sons before she learned. 


That was a quick throw- 





“Them city people,” said Farmer Smiley, 
“think themselves mighty smart; but they 
are an ignorant set. Frinstance, when I 
wuz ridin’ ‘long Queen street west last Sat- 
urday, I seen a big sign out, ‘Great sale of 
Jerseys, all wool.’ Ha! ha! What 4d’yer 
think of that? They act’ally think that 
wool grows on Jerseys!” 
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A TEST EXPERIMENT. 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New Medicine. 


Of new discoveries there is no end, but 
one~of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people, is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all other 
remedies for the cure of those common 
and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and stom- 
ach troubles. This discovery is not a loud- 
ly advertised, secret patent medicine, but 
is a scientific combination of wholesome, 
perfectly harmless vegetable essences, fruit 
salts, pure pepsin and bismuth. 





These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their good ‘qualities indefinitely, whereas 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This preparation is-called Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets and it is claimed that one 
of these tablets or lozenges will digest from 
300 to 3000 times its own weight of meat, 
eges and other wholesome food. And this 
claim has been proven by actual experi- 
ments in the following manner: A hard 
boiled egg cut into small pieces was placed 
in a bottle containing warm water heated 
to ninety-eight degrees (or blood heat), one 
of these Tablets was then placed in the 
bottle and the proper temperature main- 
tained for three hours and a half, at the 
end of which time the egg was as completely 
digested as it would have been in a healthy 
stomach. This experiment was undertaken 
to demonstrate that what it would do in the 
bottle it would also do in the stomach, hence 
its unquestionable value in the cure of dys- 
pepsia and weak @igestion. Very few peo- 
ple are free from some form of indigestion, 
but scarcely two will have the same symp- 
toms. Some will suffer most from distress 
after eating, bloating from gas in the stom- 
ach-and bowels, others have acid dyspepsia 
or heartburn, others palpitation or head- 
aches, sleeplessness, pains in chest and 
under shoulder blades, extreme nervous- 
ness as in nervous dyspepsia, but they all 
have same cause, failure to properly digest 
what is eaten. The stomach must have rest 
and assistance, and Stuari’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets give it both, by digesting the food for it 
and in a short time it is restored to its nor- 
mal action and vigor. At same time the 
Tablets are so harmless that a child can 
take them with benefit. This new prepa- 
ration has already made many astonishings 
cures, as for instance, the following: 

After using only one package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets I have received such 
great and unexpected benefit that I wish 
to express my sincere gratitude. In fact, 
it has been six months since I took the 
package and I have not had one particle 
of distress or difficulty since. And all this 
in the face of the fact that the best doctors 
I consulted told me my case was Chronic 
Dyspepsia and absolutely incurable, as I 
had suffered twenty-five years. I distributed 
half a dozen packages among my friends 
here, who are very anxious to try this rem- 
edy. Mrs. Sarah A. Skeels, 

Lynnville, Jasper Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full 
sized packages. 


CURED TO SsTAY CURED 
A complete, lasting consti- 4 
tutional eure, not just a ‘relief. 


Absolutelv different m all sprays, 
smokesand so-called “ cures.” Over 52.00 patients. Attacks 
never return. Canse eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo,N Y¥ 


Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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The Song of a Pumpkin. 


CAROLXN I. BAILEY. 

The little green pumpkin, 

He washed in the dew, 
And he basked in the sun, 

And he grew, and he grew. 
Oh the cucumbers guessed, 

But the turnips all knew 

How that pumpkin did long to be pie. 


++ 


A little red pumpkin, 
He sat on the ground. 
His work was all done, 
He was ripe, he was round. 
Though the turnips felt slighted, 
They made not a sound, 
When the pumpkin was picked for a pie. 





The Runaway. 





Little Johnny Bear got lost one day; 
Fact is, Johnny Bear just ran away, 
For a naughty little cub 
was he. 
Fat and happy 
careless air, 
Wandered down the road 
this wilful bear, 
When his mother wasn't 
there to see, 


with a 


Little Johnny Bear won't 
g0 again,* 
For the sun just hid and sent the rain 

Till his brown fur 
coat was all 
wet through. 

And he slipped and 
fell and bump- 
ed his nose, 
And he scraped his 
shins and 
stubbed his 
toes— 

Qh, he won’t run 
away again! 
Would you? 

(TT. W. B. 








An Outdoor Club. 


Do you young folks want one? 





The sug- 
gestion has been made to the Young Folks’ 
Editor, but it is not for him to decide. It 


is for you. If you boys and girls who are 
interested in the birds and the animals, 
the bugs and the fishes, the trees and the 
flowers and stories about them, really want 
a corner of the Young Folks’ page in which 
once a month to tell what you know, what 
you have seen and heaffi 
for yourselves, about the great big outdoor 
world, write the Young Folks’ Editor so. 

If there are erough who want such a 
department we will start it. We will call 
it the Outdoor club. Every boy and girl 
reader of this paper can become a member 
by sending a letter telling what feature 
of outdoor study he or she is especially 
interested in. A topic will be given out for 
each month and a report will be expected 
from each member, telling what has been 
observed and learned on the subject. The 
best of these reports will be printed. Do 
you want such a club?- If you do, write 
the Young Folks’ Editor at once. Send 
him a postal card without delay. If he 
receives enough cards he will start the 
club at once. Now then, how many want 
an outdoor club? 


Jimmy’s Sweet Kemlock. 
T. B. 








Did you know that there is such a thing 
as a sweet hemlock? I didn’t until Jimmy 
told me about his. Then I had to acknowl- 
edge that Jimmy was right and that there 
are hemlocks and hemlocks. 

This one was discovered by Jimmy and 
his sister Sue last June. Jimmy likes to 
rove about in the fields and woods and-s9 
does Sue. Jimmy says she is better than 
any “feller’’ he knows of and so they are 
chums. She can climb trees and run and 
jump and swim just as well as her brother 
As a result she is a robust little girl, 
splendidly developed and is going to grow 
up into the strong healthy woman every- 
one admires. 

But this is digressing. One day while 
they were way over in the back pasture 
getting acquainted with some fie!ld spar- 


rows and meadow larks nesting there, they 


and found out - 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


heard a great commotion among.a flock of 
crows, a tremendous. cawing. and calling 
of names in crow talk. 

“See ’em around that old hemlock! I 
wonder if they’ve found an owl there!” 
exclaimed Sue. 

“Let’s go see!” said Jimmy promptly. 

The tree was a big one and an old one 
and for 12 feet or more down the trunk 
was a dead streak. As the children ap- 
proached the crows flew away, cawing ex- 
citedly. Vainly Jimmy’s sharp eyes 
scanned the thick top. ‘Don’t see nothin’,”’ 
said he. “I’m goin’ up.” 

Sue sat on the ground watching the 
small figure .swarm up the tree. Pres- 
ently Jimmy shouted down ‘‘There’s a hule 
up in this dead part. Bet there’s a squir- 
rel or a screech owl in it.” 

The little girl on the grass watched 
through dreamy eyes the brother in the 
hemlock. Suddenly there was a wild yell 
from the tree. Her eyes flew open wide 
now. Jimmy was coming down! My how 
he did come down! It seemed as if he 
just dropped from one branch to another. 
And all the time one hand was waving 
frantically about his head. Down he came 
with a wild jump from the lower branches, 
and then she saw that ail about him the 
air was full of bees. 

Poor Jimmy. He had been stung on the 
end of the nose, on his forehead and on 
his arms. Sue picked out the stings and 
administered a daub of mud to each smart- 
ing spot. 

Such a locking sight as Jimmy was when 
he reached home! How his mother did 
lavch! 

“I don’t care,” said Jimmy, “I’m goin’ to 
have some honey in the fall.” And so he 
did, for with big brother Jack to help, and 
well protected by gloves and netting, they 
cut open the old tree. From it they took 
eighteen pounds of clear white clover 
honey. And that is why Jimmy speaks of 
the old tree as a sweet hemlock. 


Brigh t Sayings. 








“T wonder what makes a man’s hair fall 
out so fast when once it starts?’’ 

“Worry,” answered the man who always 
has an explanation ready. “Nothing tends 
to make a man bald so much as worry, and 
nothing worries a man so much as the idea 
that he is becoming bald.” 





Jimmy, and your 


“If you had four apples, 
how many 


mother gave you four more, 
would you have?” 

“She wouldn’t give me four more; she’d 
take three away.” 





Mrs Nexdore: I’ve been thinking of try- 
ing to have my daughter’s voice cultivated. 
Would you? 

Mrs Pepprey: By all means, if you have 
tried every other remedy. 





“And does your dolly close its eyes?” said 
the minister, visiting at the house of a 
parishioner. ‘No, sir,’”’ replied the little 
thing, “‘but I’m going to take her to church 
some day and see if she will. Papa says 
nearly everybody goes to sleep there.”’ 





“What kind of children go to heaven?” 
asked the young lady Sunday school 
teacher. 

“Dead ones,” replied the matter-of-fact 
scholar. 





Mrs Muggins: What a beautiful 
plexion Mrs Highflier has. 

Mrs Buggins: Yes; it’s almost beautiful 
enough to be real. 


com- 











EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


In order to more ee a otverre their school 
the BR TTS AM RICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE aedbeebe Tr, nN Y., will give every 
reader of American Aarieniturist acourse of book- 

ing free. The only expen:e being the cost of the 
Instruction Papers and Postage. Write to them. 

















Are You Going Blind? 


Petosky, M 
ori ae aoe, to a in two 
Dr. ha without the knife. 
easily cured at your ows 
c=. by “The Oneal Disolvent 
ethed, a treatment for the cure of 
Scuma, Granula di 
_ ofthe rite Nerves and 
other onmere of nen CROSS. 
MRE yey SS 
painless that has never 
failed. The knife is never used. Dr. 
Onea!’s illust book contains Interestin, 
tion ohass eye diseases, and testimonials o 





informs. 
of people he has cured. Sent free to those whe write 
Gesoribing theircase, Dr. Oneal will advise you free. 
Nothing sent C. O D., unless ordered. 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178, §2 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites oe. 
day. Unapproached fo 

Sweetness re B Ant ity 
of Tone. All our organs 
have all the latest. ‘and most 
modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and beauty and are made of 


finely finished solid Oak 
Black walnut, Mahogany or 
Ebony fin 


PRICES ALWAYS 
THE LOWEST. 









The Latest Style. 


We make the terms of payment so eas: 
Hea aly Or buy one. Ask your dealer for iets Lyoe % 


ns. Ifhe does not keep them writa 
eautiful Cutalogue FRE. _— 


LYON & HEALY, cand2o0 tix. 
Rupture Cured. 


This P the only Elastic Truss 
Sj made under United States 
y Patents and Trade Mark. 
TWO NEW PATENTS 
LAST YEAR 
ity, insure perfect comfort, radical 
ght and day with comfort, and 





Snevense, _adjustabill 
cure. t is worn 

—— to hold the worst rupture steadily during 
the wost active exercise. The front piece has new 


PATENTED WIRE-FRAME BRACE 


controlling pressure. Pad can be made harder or 
softer by turning a single screw. Any degree of pres- 
Sure at will. Send for sealed Catalogue and instructions 


a os - Measurement. 
» AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 














TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of , cmepnanes that have seen but little 
THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
rantee to chip you instru- 
ane 00each. that Hy d ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FRee Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 
West 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 











New England School of Cookery 


Third Year Springfield, Mass. 
KATHERINE A. FRENCH, Principal 


With Capable Assistants, Eminent Lecturers and Spcelalists. 
Established on a broad foundation with ample means 


and equi mt, While not a money-making Rae 
it is se -— “a ting, and its purpose is 
knowledge domestic science and outline brim tnis 


reach of all. It has the endorsement of the leading 


women’s organizations of its home eity, and has won 
~ = way into the first rank among institutions of its 
class. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
For Training Teachers in Cookery, Domestic 
and Household Economics, begins January 6, 
Very Reasonable Fees in All Departments 
SCHOLARSHIPS MAY BE EARNED. 


Science 


Graduates are in active demand. A new, useful, 
highly honored and lucrative profession for women 
Inoviries, correspordence ete, invited. 


Address, Seeretary NKW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 





s Send te ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books torn inv, leas a 
Auw York, for Compiete Catalog. 





Choice Garden Growth 


§ lJ C A Best me Gost ogi and dive, . 
Ibs. 95c. 
4 1-20 a pound ( 0 FF EE: Bags £18 Roasted ‘Daily. TEA 30 Ib. Chest, $9.25. 





JOHN T. CONNOR GROCERY*CO., Wholesale Grocers to the People, 74-112 COMMERCE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
send to-day for our Mammoth Weekly Price List—Mailed free for the asking. 40% saved on your order of groceries. 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 




















Moosehead Lace. 


M, T. F. 





Make a ch 150 st, .turn. 

ist row—Miss 7, t c (treble crochet) in 
next st, * ch 2, miss 2, t c in next, (forming 
@ space), repeat from * 45 times, t c in 
each of 3 next sts, ch 3, turn. 

2d row—A tc in next 3 sts, (forming a 
block of 4 t c), 2 sps, 2 blocks, 42 sps, 3 
more t c under ch loop at end, ch 5, fasten 
at end of foundation ch, turn. 

3d row—Make 10 t c under ch 5, ch 2, 4 
t c in ist of 4 t ec following, ch 2, miss 2, 
4tc *, 40 sps, 1 block, 4 sps, 1 block, ch 3, 
turn. 

4th row—Block (as at beginning of 2d 
row), 1 sp, 6 blocks, 37 sps, * 1 block, 1 sp, 
1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, (under 2 ch) ch 65, 
fasten in 3d of 10 t c, turn. 

5th row—Make 10 t c under 5 ch, ch 2, 
4tc in ist of 4 t c following 1 sp, 1 block, 
1 sp, 1 block, * 1 sp, 1 block, 30 sps, 3 blocks, 
2 sps, 2 blocks, 6 sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn. 





MOOSEHEAD LACB, 


6th row—Block, 5 sps, 5 blocks, 2 sps, 2 
blocks, 28 sps, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, i sp 
and finish like 4th row from *. 

7th row—Like 5th row to *, 1 sp, 1 block, 
1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 27 sps, 1 block, 
1 sp, 3 blocks, 2 sps, 5 blocks, 2 sps, 1 
block, ch 3, turn. 

8th row—Block, 5 sps, 1 block, 8 sps, 1 
block, 25 sps, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 
1 block, ch 3, t ec under 2 ch, finish like 4th 
row from *. 

9th row—Like 5th to *, ch 5, 3°t c over 1 
t c, ch 5, miss 3 t c, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 
1 sp, 1 block, 19 sps, 1 block, 4 sps, 6 blocks, 
4 sps, 2 blocks, 3 sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn, 

10th row—Block, 13 sps, 2 blocks, 4 sps, 2 
blocks, 17 sps, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 
1 block, ch 6, 5 t c over 3 tc, (2 in 1st and 
last), ch 6 and finish like 4th row from *. 

llth row—Like 5th to *, ch 7, 7 t c over ; 
t c, ch 7, 1 block, 1 ch, 1 block, 1 sp, 
block, 15 sps, 3 blocks, 3 sps, 2 blocks, 14 
sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn. 

12th row—Block, 12 sps, 5 blocks, 2 sps, 
3 blocks, 3 sps, 9 blocks, 4 sps, 1 block, 1 
sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, (1 t c in lasttec 
of block below, and 3 t c in ch), ch 6, 5 t 
c in center of 7 t c, missing ist and last; 
ch 6, * 1 block, (3 t c on ch, and 1 in Ist of 
next 4 t c),-1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, ch 
5, and fasten under 2 ch of preceding row, 
turn. 

13th row—Make 10 t c under 5 ch, 1 sp, 
1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, * ch 5, 
3 t c in center of 5 t c, ch 5; 1 block, 1 
sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 2 sps, 15 blocks, 
1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 6 blocks, 13 sps, 1 block, 
ch 3, turn 

14th row—Block, 16 sps, 21 blocks, 3 sps, 
1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, ch 3, 
t c in center of 3 t c, ch 3, finish like 12th 
row from *. 

15th row—Like 13th to *, 1 sp, 1 block, 1 
sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 4 sps, 10 blocks, 
1 sp, 10 blocks, 16 sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn. 

16th row—Block, 17 sps, 10 blocks, 1 sp, 9 
blocks, 5 sps, 1 block, 1 sp, 1 block, 1 sp, 
and finish like 12th row from *. 
17th row—Like 13th to *, 1 sp, 1 block, 6 





BUSY FINGERS 


sps, 8 blocks; 1 sp, 2 blocks, 2 sps, 8 blocks, 
16 sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn, 

18th row—Block, 14 sps, 10 blocks, 2 sps, 
11 blocks, 7 sps, like 12th from *. 

19th row—Make 10 t c under 5 ch, 1 sp, 1 
block, 1 sp, 1 block, 8 sps, 4 biocks, 2 sps, 
15 blocks, 1 sp, % blocks, 12 sps, 1 bloek, ch 
3, turn. 

20th row—Block, 15 sps, 2 blocks, 1 sp, 13 
blocks, 3 sps, 4 blocks, 8 sps, 1 block, ch 5, 
fasten under 2 ch of preceding row, turn. 

21st row—The scallop now begins to in- 
crease again, being like 3d row to *, 7 sps, 
3 blocks, 4 sps, 11 blocks, 2 sps, 3 blocks, 2 
sps, 2 blocks, 2 sps, 2 blocks, 4 sps, 2 blocks, 
1 sp, 1 block, ch 3, turn. 

22d row—Block, 3 sps, 3 blocks, 2 sps, 2 
blocks, 2 sps, 4 blocks, 1 sp, 2 blocks, 2 
sps, 11 blocks, 4 sps, 2 blocks, 6 sps, and 
finish like 4th row from *. 

23d row—Scallop is made exactly like pre- 
ceding one; beginning after last block in 
scallop, 5 sps, 1 block, 5 sps, 1 block, 1 sp, 
8 blocks, 3-sps, 1 block, 3 sps, 9 blocks, 1 sp, 
2 blocks, 4 sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn. 

24th row—Block, 7 sps, 1 block, 2 sps, 2 
blocks, 1 sp, 2 blocks, 3 sps, 1 block, 4 sps, 
8 blocks, 11 sps, and make scallop like 6th 
row. 

25th row—Scallop like 7th row, 9 sps, 8 
blocks, 8 sps, 2 blocks, 1 sp, 1 block, 2 sps, 
1 block, 1 sp, 2 blocks, 6 sps, 1 block, ch 
3, turn. 

26th row—Block, 4 sps, 2 blocks, 3 sps, 1 
block, 2 sps, 2 blocks, 2 sps, 1 block, 8 sps, 
7 blocks, 8 sps, and make scallop like 8th 
row. 

27th row—Scallop like 9th row, 9 sps, 4 
blocks, 13 sps, 2 blocks, 2 sps, 1 block, 8 
sps, 1 block, ch 3, turn. 

28th row—Block, 38 sps, scallop like 10th 
row. 

29th row—Scallop like ilth row, 37 sps, 1 
block, ch 3, turn. 

30th row—Block, 38 sps, scallop like 12th 
row. 

Begin at 2d row for upper part, continu- 
ing scallop as directed; or, if desired, space 
between may be wider, bringing head ex- 
actly between scallops each time. This is 
a very deep, handsome lace for anything 
when a wide lace is desired. 





The French Knot is having a great 
vogue. I saw recently a very handsome 
gown that was trimmed with white ap- 
plique, with here and there a pink flower. 
On the bodice the white trimming lay over 
a white yoke and would have been without 
character had it not been for the row of 
French knots near the edge of the applique. 
The maker of the gown originated the idea 
and was well repaid for the extra work it 
involved.—[A. L. N. 





Autograph Wedding Cards—<A friend 


has recently sent out invitat‘ons to her wed- 


ding, which is to be solemnized in a very 
quiet way, only-a very few intimate friends 
besides the relatives receiving cards. I shall 
value mine very highly because of the joy- 
ful message it bears and because it is in 
the brides’ own handwriting. It is beauti- 
fully done, a fine imitation of copper plate. 
But even if it were executed less perfectly, 
would its souvenir value not be great?— 
[B. A. W. 
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gladly. 
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Only a Name; No [loney Wanted. 





Write me a postal naming a friend who 
needs help. Tell me which book to send. 

It is but a slight service to aid a sick 
friend—and I will do this: 

I will mail the sick one an order—good 
at any drug store—for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He may take it a 
month to learn what it can do. If it suc- 
ceeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I-will 


| pay the druggist myself. 


I will let the sick one decide. 
No case is too difficult; I take the risk in 


| all. My records show that 39 out of each 


40 who make this test get well—and pay 
I cheerfully pay for the rest. 

This Restorative is my discovery—the re- 
sult of a lifetime’s work. It is the only 
remedy that strengthens the inside nerves. 
My success comes from bringing back that 
nerve power which alone operates the vital 
organs. There is no other way to make 


| weak organs strong. 


Tell me who needs that help. 
i bh k| Book No. : on D in. 
Simply state which boo Book No oe - 
you want, and address Dr.| Book No. ; on the Kidness, 
: Book No. 4 for Wom 
Shoop, Box 512, Racine,| Rook No. $ tor Men (sealed), 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumat. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Piain Ones in“ WHITE BRONZE 
Marble is entirely out of date. Gran- 
ite soon gets moss-grown, —— 


= requires constant expense and care 
ss crumbles back to Mother 












Besides it is very expensive. 
is strictly everlast: 
White Bronze x Tt “cannot crumble 
rost. 


more artistic than any 
= not investigate ie? It has been 
ted for more than a hundred 
blie monuments and by thousands 

1 Ha delighted customers in all parts 
i} of the country. Many granite dealers 
have used White Bronze in 
preference to granite for their 
own burial plots. We ve 
Goctans from 00 to $4,000.00. 





The Monumental Bronze — 


“street, Bridgeport, Conn, 


The Combination Oil Cure for reancer 
Was Oripinated and perfected by Dr D. M. 
Bye. It is soothing and — and gives re- 
lief from unceasing pain. ¢ has cured more 
cases than all other RA A combined. 
Those interested, who desire free books tell- 
ing about the treatment, save time and ex- 
press oy addressing the Home Office—DR D. 

BYE CO, P O Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Catalog Complete st sentra ras 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lit. 











The 
Life of 

a 
Watch 





JAS. 


BOSS 
Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Gases 
pe ge cases es will tant that 


long without wearing too 
to safely protect the AWA, me 
wane @ watch case ~ | 


, durability an 
get ‘the Boss with the ey" 
Nag Send for booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE CO., 
Philadeipnia. 
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A Life Journey. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 


546 





When the first flush of morning on the sky 
Lit up the east, one started on his way 
Hopeful and strong. He gained a summit 

high, 
But waits indifferent now the close of day. 


A victory won he never thought to prize. 
unquiet 


3ut struggled on with strange 
zest, : 
And now, grown tired, he turns his weary 


eyes 
Away from all, and only longs for rest. 


— 


As Between Father and Son. 
W. MCDONALD. 

Why is it that fathers and sons are often 
so far apart in the understanding of each 
other? It is contrary to the laws of God 
and nature. It is antagonistic, and in 
many cases fatal, to that unity and har- 
mony of feeling which makes the home 


life, the life beautiful. And yet we see it 
again and again. There is seemingly no 
community of interest between the father 


and the boy. Each misjudges and neither 
understands the other. 

I have in mind a case in point. The 
father never understood boys. His idea of 
a rightful training was to make his au- 
thority paramount. He believed, or at 
least appeared to believe, that to condemn 
was the effective way to promote desire 
to accomplish better things. He seemed 
not to understand the vital need of a little 
leaven of encouragement. To-day his only 
son lives in the same city but. not in his 
father’s home. The boy has grown up 
under the burden of a great wrong. When 
he could bear it no longer, he went out 
from under his father’s zoof in the hope 
thus to énd the constant friction. The boy 
is not understood by his father and knows 
it. Yet he is, and since his birthday, he has 
been, the apple of his father’s eye. The 
man’s whole life is bound up in the boy, 
yet both are miserable. 

The key to the whole unhappy affair lies 
in the fact that there is not and never has 
been a spark of “comradeship” between the 
two. It is the man who becomes one with his 
boys, who enters into their games, plays 
ball with them, goes hunting and fishing 
with them, gives ready ear to their petty 
troubles, joins in their enthusiasms, laughs 
at their knocks and bumps and lets them 
laugh at his—it is this man who gains the 
confidence, the admiration and the love of 
his boys. And having these he possesses 
the power to shape character. Give me the 
boy who in a dispute flashes out with the 
power of conviction “My father says’—. 

Not all the logic of boyish argument or 
the might of freckled knuckles will shake 
that boy’s faith in his father. 

Fathers, know your sons. Become their 
good comrades—their chums. 


Farm Work the Best Thing for Boys. 


REV DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT. 








The mental effect of manual work is ap- 
preciated only by the few. The curse of 
city life for children is their lack of physi- 


eal work. Out of school their life is All 
play. There may be truth in the old coup- 
let: 


“All work and no play 

Makes Jack a dull boy”’ 
but all play and no work makes Jack an 
infinitely duller boy. F 

A gifted ministerial friend recently said 
to me “I have been hampered all my life, 
because I never learned how to work with 
my hands when I was a boy.” 

The farm is the best school on earth for 
manual training and for the mental disci- 
pline which comes from hard and whole- 
some and varied work. The country is the 
natural home of childhood. Here a child 
becomes part of a never-ending activity. 
He is a necessary factor in the complex 
work of each busy day. He never suspects 
that a certain amount of work is anything 
but his natural sphere. He learns to do a 
thousand things that develop muscle and 
inventive skill and adjustment to compli- 


cated tasks. He becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with Nature and her wondrous 
laws. In manifold ways he is compelled to 


be a practical scientist without knowing 
it. He must be an horticulturist, a mason, 
a mechanic, a carpenter, a breeder and 





trainer of horses and cattle. By the age of 
fifteen he has learned to do a man’s work, 
and by twenty has gained power for initi- 
ative and leadership. 

This is why the country is such an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of brain and moral 
energy for the city. This ig why the farm 
has contributed more talent to the busi- 
ness and professional world than any other 
calling. Many leaders in metropolitan life 
trace their success and practical views of 
life to the wholesome discipline of swing- 
ing an axe and a scythe, of using a hoe, a 
shovel and a crowbar, of being equally 
skilful at the woodpile, in the cornfield, 
forest and meadow. One masters a vast 
amount of knowledge in “breaking’’ a colt 
or a pair of steers—knowledge which in 
later life contributes to the handling of 
men. 

The withholding of manual work from a 
child is fundamentally a species of cruelty. 
Mental incapacity is often the result of 
manual incapacity. The brain never does 
better work than when it works ideas out 
through the hand. In the skill of the 
hands it acquires an equivalent mental 
knack. In fact all manual skill is funda- 
mentally mental skill for every muscle and 
nerve and sinew is but the servant-of the 
brain. 

The trend of city populations to the 
country is one of the promising signs of 
the time. Boys who live on starch seven 
or eight months in the year, who have no 
opportunity for manual work, and who are 
::dressed up” from Sunday to Sunday, are 
now being given, in the country vacation, 
and in the out-of-door life of the farm, an 
opportunity to taste the boy-luxury of go- 
ing barefooted, of driving cows and learn- 
ing to milk, and of participating in the 
thousand and one brain stimulating activi- 
ties of agricultural life. 

The shop, with its noise and monotony, 
its grime and close confinement and with 
its often coarse companionships, cannot 
easily create a love and wholesome respect 
for work. It cannot build muscle and let 
the mind out constantly into new spheres 
of activity and invention. The farm does 
both. One who is true to its teachings will 
never be out of touch with common hu- 
manity in later environment of trade or of 
professional life in the city. . 


Reading Courses for Farmers’ Wives. 


Truly these are progresSive times, and 
nowhere is this onward, upward tendency 
more evident than in rural life. The trol- 
ley, the telephone and rural free delivery 
have been prime factors in working a great 
change. And right in line is the movement 
toward school centralization and the rapid 
extension of free reading courses. 

The latter touches the home life close- 
ly. They throw cpen new doors to every 
member of the houschold. In New York 
state the reading course, as the extension 
department of Cornell university, has per- 
haps attained its greatest success. Its ef- 
fects are far-reaching. 

Announcement is now 
ing course for farmers’ wives on subjects 
of interest in home life. The sixth of the 
series of lessons is on practical housekeep- 
ing. It suggests that all housework is 
worth doing well and that to conserve time 
and strength, one must study the best 
methods of doing the every-day work of 
the home. Suggestions are made for kitch- 
en conveniences, the best way to clean, to 
wash dishes, to make beds, etc. The read- 
ing..course is free to women of the state 
who are interested in household subjects, 
whether on the farm or not. The name and 
address sent to the f2rmers’ wives’ read- 
ing course, Cornell university, Ithaca, N Y, 
will constitute membership and secure the 
printed lessons. 

Unquestionably such a course will find 
many interested readers on lonely: farms, 
who will find both enjoyment and profit 
therein. Such a movement makes for a 
brighter and happier home Hife. Undoubt- 
edly the time will come when such courses 
will be open to the women of every state. 
May it come soon. ‘ 

a ee ae 


(with gad in hand): I want you to 





made of a read- 


Pa 


understand, my son, before inflicting this 
act of paternal duty, that it is more of a 
punishment to me than to you. 

Son: And I want you to understand, dad, 
that I’ve got that kindly feeling for you 
that I can’t find it in my nature to insist 
on your doing it. 


THE SERIOUS HOUR 




















CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


+H All Wool Suits *} () 


Ready Made and Made to.Order. We 
Manufacture Our Own Cloth, Cut tt Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulstlers. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 
guaranteed fur one year, Any garment not giving sat 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer 


FROM THE SHEEP. _ TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples, 

Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 

No agents. Write direct to the miiis. 


GLEN ROUK WOOLEN MILLS, sew sexscv. 


Sy SAVE 17 YOUR FUEL 


Money refunded 
ROCHESTER if not satisface 
RADIATOR 


tory. Write 
fox booklet 
‘a wilido it. » 


on econ- 
-- Jost $2.00 and up. 


BACHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
35 Furnace &t., peh t 


he“Best”’ Light 


is a portable .00 candle power light, cost 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acety.ene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 
218 £, Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 
































100 CANDLE. 
POWER. 
The \ any ae 
“SUN” ‘ 
outshines 
them all. 


“SUN” 
Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp 
Brilliant, safe, simple, odoriess, 
clean and 3 the cost of kerosene, 
Conforms tv all insurance underwriters’ 
rales. Branch supply depots in all the 
larger cities. Write for catalogue. 
Agents secure territory—write to-day. 
Sun Vapor Light Co., Box 607, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 





KNITTER 


i by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
Knits everythin; 
homespun of factory yarns 


g from 


equal to hand knitting. 

also all sizes of hosiery 

7 without seams. Only machine 
. made with RIBB 

Ahead of ali competitors. Write us 

r our catalogne andsamples of work which ex- 

verythi ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


plains e ng. S 
Address, 4. E. GEARHART, Box 29, CUEARFIELD, PA, 








Send us your address 

a a ur and we will show you 

how to make 63 aday 

& absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of 3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 875, Rich. 


















Personal to 
Subscribers 


We will send to every subscriber or reader of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


a full-sized ONE-DOLLAR package of VITAE-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one 
month’s treatment, to be paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver 
can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good than all the drugs and 
doses of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. Read this 
over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, 
and not before, We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose, If it does not benefit you, 
you pay us nothing. VITA=-ORE is a natural, hard, adamantine, rock-like substance— 
mineral—ORE— mined from the ground like gold and silver, and requires about 20 years 
for oxidization. It contains free iron, free sulphur and magnesium, and one package will 
equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, 
efficacious mineral water drunk fresh. at the springs. It is a geological discovery, to 
which there is nothing added or taken from, It is the marvel of the century for curing 
su h diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Diph- 
thcria, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and 
Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and Genera! Debility, 
as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after 
using. Vitz-Ore will do the same for you as it has done for hundreds of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST readers if you will give it a trial, which none should hesitate todo on 
this lib ral offer. SEND FOR A $1.00 PACKAGE AT OUR RISK. You have nothing to lose 
if the medicine dos not benefit you. WE WANT NO ONE’S MONEY WHO? VITAE-ORE 
CAN NOT BENEFIT. Can anything be more fair? One package is usually sufficient to 
cure ordinary cases; two to four for chronic, obstinate cases. Investigation will bear out 
that we MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY in this announcement and will do just as we 
agree, Writ to-day for a package at our 1isk and expense, giving ycur age and ailments, 
so that we may give you special directions for treatment if same be necessary, and 
mention this paper, so we may know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. 


YOUR DOCTOR AS A BEACON LIGHT 


, VITA-ORE points the way for storm- 
may tell you that your case is incurable, that | tossed sufferers toa haven of HEALTH and 
medital science is unable to help you, that all you poy ye = a find en! pave boon ae ‘he 
Af, can expect is temporary orslight RELIEF. Well let | rocks and shoals of Coronic INVALIDISM, 
4 Im think so. He is certainly entitled to urs et ff ge dhpcecetinghy Pate 6 Fe 
OPINION. You need not think so unless you WISH | which it flashes to you; STOP DRIFTING 
TO. about in a helpless, undecided manner, 
: first on one course and then another, but 
MANY PEOPLE whose testimony appears in the | begin the proper treatment immediately 
books and pamphlets of Theo. Noel Co., were told ae el mos 
that their cases were hopeless, helpless, impossible, incurable, past all eceee. . 
om; . very person whose testimony is given 
recovery, yet—READ THEIR TESTIMONY. Many were told that they had on this page is willing to act as a PILOT for 
but afew short years—some but months--to live, yet—READ THEIR TES- yes: each knows the way from having 
TIMONY. There are more things in HEAVEN anp EARTH than are | followed it; attend their F gag Sag 
dreamed of in the Doczor’s philosophy, and Virz-ORrk is one of them. | CAN YOU AFFORD TO DISREGARD IT? 


This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude, of 
every living person who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases, 
which have defied the medical world and grown worse with age, We care not for your 
skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our expense, regardless of what ills 
you have, by sending to us for a package. Address, THEO NOEL CO., Amer. 
Agri. Dept., Vitz-Ore Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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When Marjory Makes the Tea. 


GRACE L. PHILLIPS. 


Quaint and charming and good to see 

Is Marjory when she makes the tea; 
Dainty fingers and slender wrist, 

Glossy hair by the firelight kissed, 

Pensive mouth and serious eyes, 

And a smile that comes as a glad surprise. 


Bending over the kettle bright, 

Watching the flame of greenish light, 

This modern witch with her magic art 

Weaves many a spell ’round my luckless 
heart! 

And if that night sleep flies from me, 

It will not be because of the tea. 


Hat Bags. 


ALICE JEFFRIES. 

To make one of these wonderfully handy 

things, cut two pieces of pasteboard, either 

square or round, and cover with 

any chosen material; then sew 

them together like an old-fash- 

ioned pin ball. Make a bag, 

open at both ends, somewhat 

larger around than the meas- 

urement of the bottom piece 

and considerably longer than the hight of 

the hat. Put the two parts together. Finish 

the top with a drawstring, and the bag part 

is complete. Where there are no shelves in 

a closet, these bags will be found handy, 

for the hat can be placed in the bag and 
then hung up by the drawstring. 


Economizing Space. 
J. Cc. HARROW. 


This is often a serious consideration in a 
small kitchen. I know one cook who says 
she has at last learned the value of the 
usually wasted wall space. Not only has 
she hooks and nails for everything that 
will hang up, but she has a couple of broad 
drop shelvés buttoned against the wall, 
which she lets down when she pleases. The 
cake box is bracketed on the wall, and, by 
the way, she claims there is less danger of 
inroads on it from hungry members of the 
family if it is placed so high on the wall 
that one must use a chair to reach it. 

Speaking of chairs, those she uses in the 
kitchen (she does her own work) are really 
stools made from wooden chairs, with the 
backs sawed off. These can be shoved out 
of the way under the table when not em- 
ployed. 

As far as possible, everything is kept off 
the floor, it is so much easier to sweep 
then. Even the big wood box is set on a 
narrow table, which brings it even with 
the top of the stove and saves any stoop- 
ing. 

Above the stove hangs a long bar, nearly 
against the ceiling. This she can let down 
to any desired hight above the stove for 
drying purposes. In these and many other 
Ways space can be economized and a small 
kitchen made to serve as well as a4 .oarge 
one. 


SO 


Fruit Dressing for Shoes. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT. 


Many persons find they are out of shoe 
polish when most needed. But if you hap- 
pen to have an orange or banana, your dif- 
ficulty is quickly solved. The best dressing 
for black leather is orange juice. Take a 
slice or a quarter of an orange, and rub 
it thoroughly all over the shoe or boot to 
be cleaned, and allow it to dry, then brush 
briskly with a soft brush until it shines 
like a looking glass. 

A most convenient dressing for tan shoes 
is the inside of a banana skin. This is 
rubbed well and evenly all over the shoe, 
and removes all spots and dirt as well as 
gives a fine polish, which last is brought 
out by using a flannel cloth for wiping dry, 
and another clean flannel for polishing. A 
slice of lemon is also used if the tan shoe 
is very much discolored. 

Patent leather must never be blacked or 
polished with anything but an oil. A little 
apple juice added to sweet ‘oil or vaseline 
is the best. It is necessary to clean them 
from all dirt with a wet sponge before ap- 
plying the oil and apple juice. It may then 
be rubbed dry with a flannel, and if a high 





polish is desired, use a chamois or old kid 
glove to bring out the lustre. 


A Broom Apiece—The care of brooms in 
a large household was for some time a puz- 
zling problem for a housekeeper of my ac- 
quaintance. Nobody ever misused a broom, 
it seemed, but such a disreputable assem- 
bly of crooked, frowzy specimens as 
would collect about the corners of kitchen, 
pantry and porch!. And then the frequent 
applications for a new broom! After much 
instruction and admonition, evidently 
wasted upon the air, each sweeper, includ- 
ing the mistress of the house, was fur- 
nished with a brand new broom marked 
with her or his initial, which letter was 
burned on the handle with a common fire 
poker. There was to be no borrowing, and 
each person was to keep his broom in the 
best possible condition. This arrangement 
led to a kind of playful rivalry, and a num- 
ber of self-appointed inspectors greatly as- 
sisted the hausfrau in bringing about a 
reform. The plan has now been in success- 
ful operation for two years.—[Mrs M. A. X. 


Liquid Silver Polish—To brighten sil- 
verware at a minimum expenditure of time 
and labor, provide yourself with a bottle of 
alcohol, a bottle of ammonia, and 5 cents’ 
worth each of whiting and pulverized bo- 
rax. Add 2 tablespoons each of these in- 
gredients to 2 qts water. Mix in a dishpan 
and set on the stove. Put in as many forks 
and spoons as the liquid will cover. and 
let them boil a few moments. If polished 
frequently, they will require very little boil- 
ing. Remove from the liquid. and rub til 
dry with a piece of soft cotton flannel. 
Pieces that are badly discolored will re- 
quire longer boiling. All the silver in daily 
use in a family of five persons may be 
cleaned weekly in less than half an hour, 
and as the mixture may be used several 
times, it will be found less expensive than 
the average silver polish. Keep the mix- 
ture closely covered in a glass fruit jar. 
I would not recommend this for oxidized 
silver. It is possible that* the ammonia 
might affect the color.—[{S. K. H. 


To Remove Skin Blemishes—Wash the 
face in very salty sweet milk every night, 
and let it dry without wiping. A mixture 
made of 1 small tablespoon milk and 1 
teaspoon salt applied to the most obstinate 
blemishes of the skin will cure it almost 
like magic. This remedy is prescribed by 
one of the most famous skin authorities 
in England, and it is said that the use of 
milk and salt -is half the secret of .the 
Englishwoman’s smooth, beautiful skin.— 
{Mrs W. H. Martin. 


When Laying Oilcloth if a light coat of 


varnish is given to its surface and each 
year renewed, the bright colors of the~oil- 
cloth will be retained, and it will also 
greatly aid in its preservation.—[E.B.V.H. 








_—— 


CATARRH CAN BE CURED 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long con- 
sidered incurable; and yet there is one remedy that will 
positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For many 
years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, a 
widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full direc- 
tions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by address 
ing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 84? 
Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y¥. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


This Photograph shows a corner in the library of a wealthy 
woman's home. The artistically-arranged pictures on the 
walls are Cosmos Pictures. Only two of them are in frames 
—the others are mounted with our passe-partout outfits—we 
furnish everything but the glass; the cost of all these pictures 
was less than one dollar, and the total cost of the passe-partout 
materials,,mounts and frames, even including the glass—was 
less than five dollars, Our catalog telling how to do it will 
be sent with five selected standard size pictures and two large 
ones, post-paid, for 25 cents if you will mention American 
Agriculturist, The catalog has a thousand miniature illus- 
trations. 

A Feast for Picture Lovers 


Complete collections of Cosmos Pictures are in hundreds 
of the most refined and cultured homes in this country. The 
famous Cosmos Pictures have the very highest expression of 
real and lasting beauty ; they please, satisfy and gratify the 
most cultured and refined tastes because they are the best and 
highest attainable examples of artistic reproductions of great 
masters, and can be had for a very small outlay of money. 


Cosmos Pictures Co., 296 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Complete from HEAD 
to TOE in latest Style 


ir 
FREE SAMPLES a 
aad Measuremect Blanks. i 
xo inTROOUCE DIRECT 32] i 
ARER OUR CUSTOM 
FAILORING we will make the first 
ten thousand suits absolutel a 
measures sent us for only 610 and x | 
give the following com- = 
pleteoutit FREE. Act 
ually $28 value for only 
and nothing to pay f 
Siete ou receive the 
suit and free outfit and } 
find it just as represented. 
Bend us ae yeas name and 
post o! . and we 
will — you FREE SAH. 
PLES OF CLOTH, 5-foot tape 
line & measurement blank 
for size of Suit, Hat, 
Shirt and Shves. 
a Genuing CHEVIO 


test English Scui"ve 


@nd durabil erlmeane such 
@s some tailors charge.. 
A Daalap block, Derby or Fedora Hat.. 
A Boren stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen last 
4 ercale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffs ossached 1.25 
eat Silk Your-in-hand Necktie or Bow.. 50 
, 4 pair er fancy Web Elastic Guggensers ose e 
4 ~y~ Silk Handkerchief... ssene 50 
fancy Lisle Thread Socks.. seocs 3“ 
+ er Seaion American citizens pay we te te thie. 
N’ LAY —After having 
oon AMY: suits will be 620 “ '‘ Thee ARTICLES. 
GENTS’ COMPLETE ct ben Cco., . 
Dept. 57, 111 Adams Street, o, Ill. 
Reference: First Nat'l Bank, Chicago; ei ‘312,000,008. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
Healy's ns Make” eee ise 23 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue. 400 Illustrations, ae Sree; it 
M & Instructions for 

Instre- 





eure ‘in the ae 
©, well a 4 
a suit 





LYON : al HEALY, 64 Adams St., St., Chicage. 
Largest Basie 
io y~ known ia Huaie.” 





TESTA YA 


GUARANTEED BEST EASTERN GRANULATED 


Send us $13.98 and we will ship you by return freight 
this list of groceries, which we guarantee to be just as 
represented and equal in quality and price to what 
your local merchant charges If you do not find 
them so, you may return the goods and we will refund 
your money. This paper guarantees you_ honest treat- 
ment when you buy goods from their advertisers. We 
are one of their advertisers, Order to-day. Our ‘‘whole- 
sale to everybody” plan will please you, The shipping 
weight of this lot is about Chicas is. 50 to 75 cents 
will pay freight on e — a to any railroad 
station in N Y, Pa, O Your saving on 
sugar alone more than oh the “freight. 


COODMAN & Co., 
160 Washington St.. ° ° e 











Chicago, Ill- 
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Corn S$ 
- Oxtra quality........0s.- 
Chocolate, best quality 


bs. 
Best Granulated Sugar 
Starch 


Cocoanut, finest shredded 
Pepper, pure ground, air tight tin can ° 
Cinnamon, pure ground, air-tight tin can. 
Baking Powder 
Ounces Lemon Extract, strictly pure 
Ounces Vanilla, strictly pure 
Bars Toilet Soa} 
Java_ and Mocha Coffee, roasted.. 
Gun Powder & gave Tea, Choice 
Golden Rio Coffee Compound 
— Laundry Soap 

rs Tar Soap, equal to the bes' 
Palifornis Black Prunes 
¢ ‘ornia Eooches, nan 3 Re 
a qualty, 
Rolled 


supeuacanatcar? 


Mp t t f 
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not broken.. 
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Merchant’s price 
Your saving 


















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


J Nothing is more easily affected by irrita- { 


: tion than the dainty, delicate sKin of a 
young child. Ivory Soap is cleansing and 


7 refreshing. It is wholly free from impuri- ) 
ties, and its mild, creamy lather leaves ; 











The Woman Who Walks. 


AGNES WILDER. 





As .a beneficial exercise walking can 
hardly be Over-rated. It has always seemed 
to me a great pity that so few women ap- 
preciate. this. Boys, particularly. country 
boys, -are led afield by the nature. of their 
pleasures and pursuits. They early learn 
to walk, to tramp if you please. Their sis- 
ters; on the contrary, are kept about the 
home.**Their work’ is indoors. -Their games 
keep ‘them to the dooryard. If, perchance, 
they do run and participate in the pleasures 
of their brothers,’ they are chided as being 
unladylike. The result is. logical: When 
they attain the status of womanhood they 
are physically deficient. A mile walk tires 
them. A five mile walk is a feat to brag of. 

Nature ‘never .-intended. this. A woman 
should be able to tramp ten miles and en- 
joy. every step of it. Said a littl woman 
to me after a brisk two mile walk, “Oh, 
why didn’t I learn to walk before!« I used 
to be troubled with backache and -head- 
ache. Since I. have. walked systematical- 
ly out of doors every day, no-matter what 
the weather, I have had almost no trouble 
at all with back or head. I never felt so 
well in my life.’ 

Walk a mile.or:two at least, every day. 
Walk briskly... Swing the arms.Take a good 
stride and learn to tread squarely on heel 
and toe.. Every muscle’ in the body will 
respond. Every vital organ will be bene- 
fited. The lungs will expand and with in- 
ereare of capacity for ozone comes better 
and richer: blood. Begin gradually, increas- 
ing your distance as you feel capable. Your 
daily exercise will soon become one of the 
greatest pleasures of the day’s routine. 
You will keep in better physical and mental 
tone.. Try it. 


Keeping Linen Presses Sweet—If you 
want to have your linen press always 
sweet and all suggestions of the laundry 
taken from your sheets, pillowcases, etc, 
make small bags seven or eight . inches 
square (made of silk if you can), and fill 
them from time to time to with any sweet 
flowers or leaves in season—June roses, 
jasmine, lemon verbena. (this is very good), 
and in fact any sweet flower or shrub. Put 
these bags among your linen and.you will 
be delighted with the pleasant delicate fra- 
grange foxy will fill — closet or drawers. 
[M. ° 








Usefulness of Kerosene—While the use- 
fulness of kerosene is recognized by the 
housekeeper in many ways, she may never 
have discovered how ‘valuable it is in keep- 
ing the marble stationary basin bright and 
clean. Pour a few drops on a cloth, and 
rub on the stains and especially that black 


even the tender sKin of a baby unharmed. 


IT FLOATS. 














grease that will adhere to the marble in 
spite of soap and polishing. It will disap- 
pear as if by magic, and a dry cloth is all 
that is needed to restore the polish on the 
clean surface.—[Mrs F. H. C. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8812 -— Fancy 8818 — Girl’s 


Blouse. 32 to 42- Dress. 8, 10, 12 and 
inch bust. 14 years. 





8819 — Ladies’ 


Tucked Blouse. 

8804—Ladies’ Five- 

Goreéed Skirt. 

Blouse, 32, 34, 36, A . 

38 and 40-inch ¢ 

bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 8816—Boy’s Over- 

26, 28, 30, 32 and coat. 4, 6, 8 10 

34-inch waist. and 12 years. 

Price, 10 cents each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it. Address our Pat- 
tern Department, as above. 
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$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
im $5.00 Quaker rend 








4! $10.00 cry oo 
il $1.00 Face & Head Steam. Atich, O60 
§ Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. 
nage with ** Quakers.” 
Write for our — _— 
special ay r. 
Don’t miss it. _ Your 
New p 
ful sel Hastlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 


Werld Mtg Co. 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HAPPYFOOT ee 


iNSoL ES 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and ehoe stores oF sent 
10c a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 





The WM. S. WILEY & SON CO., Box 72,Hartiord, Coun. 


Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Foret 3. Solicitor of Patents, 824 
‘ Bond Building, Washin ingsca- D.C. 


Booklet on patents se 
Patent Your Improvements and Make Money OutofThem 











48-page book 
highest references, 
Pi . -NTS & CO., Washington, D. C, 





ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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upto$4s. BWyear 
warranty with 
@very machine. 
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Turkey Ways. 
MRS L. M. FOOTE. 


Turkey Patties: Mix 3 tablespoons each 
of butter and flour, add 1 saltspoon salt and 
one-half as much pepper. When melted, 
pour in 1 cup of rich milk. Cook and stir 
until thick.Then add 1 cup chopped turkey, 
let simmer five minutes, then stir in 1 pt 
oysters and cook until they are plump. Fill 
the patty shells and serve. 

Turkey Olives: The nicest pieces of tur- 
key must be used for these. Cut in neat 
slices, spread each one with the dressing 
that is left, roll up tightly and tie or fasten 
with a skewer. Dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper, fry slowly’ in hot butter until a 
golden brown, then half cover with milk or 
eream and let simmer 15 minutes longer. 
Remove the strings or skewers and serve 
on hot toast. 

Turkey Scallop: Make a white sauce with 
the proportions of 1.tablespoon butter, 1 of 
flour, 4% cup broth and % cup milk, season 
to taste. Grease a baking dish and fill with 
alternate layers of finely chopped and sea- 
soned turkey, bread crumbs and_ sauce. 
There should be 1 pt of sauce to each cup 
of meat. The top layer should be of bread 
crumbs mixed smooth with yolk of 1 egg, 
-2 tablespoons milk and 1 of butter. Cover 
the baking dish and bake in a moderate 
oven 35 minutes. 

Turkey Timbuales: Cook together in the 
double boilér 1 rounded cup bread crumbs, 
1 cup cooked turkey chopped fine, 1 tea- 
spoon finely chopped onion, same of choppel 
celery leaves, 146 cups milk. Add this mix- 
ture to the beaten white of 1 egg, to wh.ci 
has been added % teaspoon salt, Ig teaspoon 
pepper, a pinch of celery salt. Allow this 
to cool, Grease 9 cups, line with sifted 
bread crumbs, then with the timbale mix- 
ture. Fill with the following: Heat 1 cup 
milk, melt 1 tablespoon butter, adJ 2 table- 
spoons flour and then the hot milk a 
little at a time. Chop fine and add % cup 
turkey, 1 hard-boiled egg and 6 medium 
sized mushrooms. Season with pepper and 
salt. Bake in a pan of hot water 20 min- 
utes. Make a sauce by heating 1 cup each 
of milk and turkey stock, melt % tablespoon 
of buttern, add tablespoon of flour, then add 
the hot liquid a little at a time. Season 
with salt and pepper. Just before serving 
add 1 beaten egg. 


———. 


Potato Apple Dumplings. 


SISTERENA, 


This recipe has come down through three 
generations, and is a favorite wherever it 
goes. For a family of six, pare nearly % 
pk of good potatoes. Boil, being eareful 
not to let them get overdone, but pour wa- 
ter off es soon as they break easily. Rub 
through a colender so they will come out 
dry and mealy. Add to them a lump of 
butter the size or a small egg, salt to 
taste, and 1 pt sifted flour. Mix thoroughly. 
Flour the molding board and turn out to 
cool. Have apples ready, also a large iron 
pot of boiling water. . 

As each dumpling must be tied separately, 
have six or eight squares of muslin and 
string ready for use before beginning op- 
erations. Take «a piece of dough and roll 
or pat it into size of a saucer. Put 3 or 4 
quarters of apple in center. and then shape 
the dough all around the 2pples, making it 
look round and smooth. Flour each cloth 
and tie up tightly. The pot must be kept 
boiling from start to finish, one hour. Any 
good cocking apple may be used, but an 
inferior one spoils the dumpling. 

When serving them, plunge each tloth in- 
to cold water, and with a knife and a lit- 
tle dexterity they can be safely_landed on 
a plate without breaking. This, however, 
does take some practice. Some prefer hard 
sauce, made of three parts sugar to one of 
butter, but with good cream and sugar, a 
little nutmeg or cinnamon, the dish is de- 
lictous. 


A Substitute for Lard. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT, 


Many housekeepers object to using lard. 
Suet can be substituted. It can be sub- 
stituted for butter, also if properly pre- 
pared. Cut the fresh suet in pieces, and 
cover with cold water. Let it stand 24 
hours, changing the water once in the time. 
This takes out the peculiar tallowy taste. 
Now put it in an iron kettle with % tea- 





THE GOOD COOK 


cup milk to every 1 lb suet, and let it cook 
very slowly till the fat is clear and light 
brown in color, and till the sound of the 
cooking has eeased. 

The pieces may be loosened from. the 
bottom with a spoon; but it is not to be 
stirred and if it burns the taste is ruined. 
Now let it stand and partly cool, then pour 
off into cups-to become cold. It smells as 
sweet as butter and in many cases can be 
used instead of it. 


Sweet Potato Pudding—Boil 2 lbs sweet 
potatoes very soft. Peel and mash them 
while warm and add 1 cup good butter, 
Beat potatoes and butter until they become 
quite white. Now beat to a cream the yolks 
of four eggs with one cup of white sugar. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
and add to the sugar and yolks. Now turn 
all the egg mixture over the beaten pota- 
toes and stir briskly. Add the juice of 2 
large oranges and 1 heaping teaspoon the 
grated peel, if liked, or 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Stir in 2 cups sweet milk and bake in a 
quick oven.—[Alice Graves. 


Nice Supper Dish—Make a dough of bak- 
ing powder biscuit, stir rather stiff and 
spread half an inch thick on a shallow pan. 
Place thin slices of apple over the top, 
sprinkling thickly with cinnamon and 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven, and when 
cone, cut in squares and serve with butter 
and maple syrup.—[C. E. C. 


Tomato end Onion Soup—Cook the 
onions, which have been peeled and sliced, 
in salted water till soft, then add an equal 
quantity of tomato, canned, I usually use, 
and heat through thoroughly. Season to 
taste and add butter. Any one fond of 
onions will enjoy this dish.—[Sarah Towns- 
ley. 


Mock Fried Oysters—Wash and scrape 
salsify, and cook in boiling water until ten- 
der; drain, add a lump of buter, 1 cup 
hot sweet cream, pepper and salt to taste, 
and 1 beaten egg. Mash thoroughly, roll in 
spoonfuls in grated cracker crumbs, an? 
fry in hot butter to a pale brown. Serve 
immediately. Excellent’ with turkey or 
fowl.—[Mary Foster Snider 








Joseph | Horne Co. 


Our Prices on 
Flannels and Flannelettes. 


For people who have to depend upon the 
mails for shopping, these prices do not 
mean anything unless you get samples of 
the goods and compare them with other 
prices on Flannels and Flannelettes. 

Here in the city we do quite a lot of 
shopping ourselves, and we know that the 
grade of Flannelette that we quote below 
at 12%c a yard is sold all around us for 
18c a yard. And the other prices are all 
below usual retail prices. 

We have a larger stock of Flannelettes 
and Flannels, both the imported and do- 
mestic weaves, than any other store in 
Western Pennsylvania, and you can save 
a neat sum on every yard you buy from us. 


_ 600 yards of plain and fancy French Flan- 


nels the former price of which were 
50c, 60c and 75c a yard, at the special 
price of 35c a yard. 

1200 yards of finest Scotch Flannels, the 
famous weaves of David & John Ander- 
son, a quality that formerly sold for $1, 
50c a yard. 

5 cases of the celebrated Eclipse Flannels, 
double-fleeced goods, including all the 
latest patterns in light and dark pat- 
terns, each yard 50c. 

10,000 yards woven Flannelettes, finest ma- 
terial ever was for night gowns, pa- 
jamas and women’s and children’s un- 
derwear—6i4c, 8c, 10c and 12%c a yard. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept.E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 














In each pound package of 


Lion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 
be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—so different 
kinds. 


Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers. 














A t _IF THIS AD CATCHES THE EYE ofa 
gen $ live, ambitious person looking for a permanent, 
profitable business, write at once for our money making 
yroposition, and our free Booklet containing One Hundre 
‘ine Stereoscopic Photographs. Our agents positively 
make $5 and manre pot day above expenses. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, 
Dept. A. 2904 Diamond St., Philadelphia. 





SPECIAL OFFER | 


TO 














E willsend this journal until JANUARY 

1, 1904, to every new subscriber who 

sends the regular subscription price 
of $1.00, either direct or through any of our 
representatives, thus giving the numbers 
for the remainder of this year free from 
the time when the subscription is received. 
We will further send, when ready, our 
beautiful Art Calendar for 1903, which in- 
cludes four colored reproductions of paint- 
ings suggestive of the seasons, together 
with weather forecasts for every day in the 
year. 

The above is aspecial offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal to 
—— friends and neighbors and ask them 

subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free, 
including the Art Calendar, on receipt of 
two new subscribers as per offer above. 

This, it is needless to add, is the best time 
of the year for getting subscriptions, and 
we trust you will begin at once an energetic 
canvass of your town or neighborhood and 
make good use of the above offer. 


[ Orange Judd Caneauy 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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TWO OR THREE AGENTS 


or middlemen come in between the user and the manufacturer and must be fed. You 
can take the short cut and save money by buying 


KALAMAZ00 “raises” 


direct from factory. 


Best ranges and stoves for cooking and baking. 


Kalamazoo Oak is a faultless heater. All cook stoves and ranges equipped 
with new patent oven thermometer, 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST." 


Write for free new catalogue. ‘Not the cheapest, but the best.” 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., “iiimitcs. Mich.” 











Some Cabbage Relishes. 


BESSIE L, PUTNAM. 





Slice fine and boil until tender in just 
enough water to keep from_ scorching. 
When tender, let the water boil out and 
brown just a little, stirring in a small piece 
of butter. Add 1 teacup sweet cream, and 
when it is boiling nicely stir in enough 
vinegar to give just a little acid taste. It 
should be stirred constantly when the vin- 
egar is put in, or the latter will curdle the 
cream. Onions cooked in the same way are 
very appetizing. 

Cabbage Salad: Take 3 eggs, 6 table- 
spoons vinegar, 3 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 3 teaspoons. mustard, % cup sugar, pep- 
per and salt. Cook till thick. Pour over 
the cabbage when cold and ready to serve. 
Some like it better where only 1 egg is used 
to the above proportions of other ingredi- 
ents. 





Pork Mince Meat. 


ANNA GLENWOOD. 





Cook the pork in salted water until quite 
tender. When cold, put through a sausage 
grinder. Pare and core some tart apples 
and chop rather fine; for every 4 lbs of 
meat add 6 lbs of apples, 1 glass of cur- 
rant, quince or plum jelly, 1 qt boiled cider 
or good cider vinegar, with sugar added, 1 
pt maple syrup, 1% lbs granulated sugar, 
2 grated nutmegs, 2 teaspoons ground 
cloves, 6 teaspoons ground cinnamon and 
2 teaspoons grated orange or lemon peel. 

Put the above ingredients over the fire in 
a preserving kettle and let heat well with- 
out boiling. Then add 4 cups canned or 
preserved cherries and 2 cups currant jam. 
Mix all together and let remain over the 
fire five er ten minutes longer. There should 
be a very slow fire, or else have the ket- 
tle on the back part of the range. If more 
salt is needed beside that which was added 
to the water for boiling the meat, it should 
be added now. If the mixture is not sweet 
enough, add more syrup. 

Dried apples will answer very well when 
fresh apples are scarce. They should be 
ground through a meat chopper before be- 
ing added to the meat. Dried cherries, rais- 
ins or currants may be used instead of 
the other fruits named. 


Three Cranberry Novelties. 
PERCY FIELDING. 








Cranberry Fritters: Take 1% cups milk, 
% cup flour, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 
teaspoon baking powder. Mix beaten egg 
and milk together; add sugar, then baking 
powder and flour. Lastly stir in 1 cup 
cooked, sweetened cranberries. With a 
spoon, drop in hot butter on gridiron. Serve 
with butter and powdered sugar. 

Cranberry Suet Pudding: To 1 cup finely 
chopped suet add 1 cup cooked cranber- 
ries (the berries must be very sweet), 1 
well beaten egg, 1 cup fresh milk, 1 cup 
molasses, 3 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 


powder, salt and spice to taste. Butter a 
baking powder can well, poyr the batter 
in it, cover tightly and boil in hot water 


three hours. Turn out the pudding when 


done by inverting the can with a jerk. 
Serve with a hard sauce of butter and 
sugar. 

Cranberry Puffs: Place 1 cup water on 
fire; into it drop a lump of butter size of 
goose egg. Let boil, and stir into this 1 
cup flour. Stir till smooth. Let cool and 
then add (1 at a time), 3 eggs, not beaten. 


Butter a tin and drop with spoon. Bake 20 


minutes. Fill the puffs with cooked cran- 
berries, rich with sugar. Serve with pow- 
dered sugar. 








Smothered Fish—<As thin as they can be 


shaved, cut from the end of a round of 
pork, two slices. Slowly fry, then split, 
cleanse and lay in the gravy a good-sized 
fresh fish, of the cook’s favorite variety. 
On the fish place a large lump of butter, 
half-pound is the rule, although less will 
make a very satisfactory dish. Cover -per- 
fectly tight and set the dish in a kettle of 
boiling water, or use a double boiler. Keep 
the second vessel boiling 40 minutes. The 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney and ~Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will direet them to the perfect home 
cure he used. He has nothing whatever to 
sell: —fiAdw.. 








THE GOOD COOK 


secret of success is in keeping out aM air. 
If directions are followed closely, the dish 
is gratifying to fish epicures. Two table- 
spoons water ‘with the gravy are preferred 
by some cooks. Add that before putting im 
the fish to smother.—[Paddy. 


Hickory Nut Cake—Rub % eup butter to 
a cream with 2 cups white coffee sugar. 
Add the beaten whites of 3 eggs. Beat the 
yolks a little and add them also.Stir in 1% 
cups sifted flour, mixing thoroughly. Now 
add 1 cup sweet milk and 1% cups more 
flour. Beat for 10 minutes and then add 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Mix itlightly with 
the batter and add 1 cup chopped hickory 
nut or butternut meats and 1 cup of seeded 
raisins. Both nuts and raisins must be 
dredged with flour. Nuts may be used 
without raisins. Mix well and bake in a 
loaf or two deep layers.—[Alma Griffin. 


Tomato Jelly Salad—To % can tomatoes 
add a bay leaf, 4 cloves, a blade of mace, 
% teaspoon salt and 4% teaspoon paprika, 
and % teaspoon finely minced onion. Sim- 
mer 10 minutes, then rub through a sieve. 
Add 1-3 box gelatine soaked in cold water, 
% cupful broken walnut meats, and 2 table- 
spoons tarragon vinegar. Pour into wetted 
molds (when well mixed, and the gelatine 
thoroughly dissolved), and put in a cold 
place to set. Serve on tender lettuce leaves, 
and garnish with a few whole walnut 
meats.—[Margaret Fillmore Somers. 

Mock Oyster Soup—Heat 1 qt sweet milk 
in a double boiler, add a thick slice of onion, 
a piece of celery, a lump of butter, a dash 
of salt and pepper, % cup fine cracker 
crumbs, and 1% cups stewed salsify cut in 
small pieces. Simmer 15 minutes. Remove 
the onion and celery, and serve at once 
with croutons. A delicious soup.—[{Mar- 
garet F. Searles. 





Favorite Bean Dish—Put dnto a frying 
pan 1 oz butter, and when hot sprinkle 
over it % teaspoon dry flour and 1 heaping 
teaspoon minced onion. Brown slightly, be- 
ing careful not to burn, and add 1 cup beef 
gravy or rich soup stock, salt and pepper 
to taste. Now add 1 qt cold boiled beans, 
simmer long enough to heat them thorough- 
ly, add a little lemon juice, and serve at 
once.—[Adelaide Greer. 





Delicate Quince Sauce—Many disWke the 
strong flavor of quince. They do at m 
house. By accident one day my stewing 
quinces boiled over, and were nearly dry 
when discovered. They were soft, so I 
simply added more water and sugar and 
let them simmer awhile longer. They were 
pronounced the best we ever had. Now 
I always purposely do what the accident 
did, minus the sugar in -the first water.— 
[B. A. W. 





Boiled Salad Dressing—One cup milk, 2 
eges, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 table:poon ficur, 
1% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard, % cup 
hot vinegar, dash of pepper, 3 tablespoons 
oil or 2 of butter. Mix the flour and mus- 
tard with a little of the milk, then put all 
in a double boiler and cook till it thickens. 
[M. P. 





Waffles—Two eggs, 1 pt milk, butter size 
of an egg, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, a little salt and flour to make 
a thin batter. Beat the whites of the eggs 
separately, and add the last thing, Mix 
cream tartar and soda with flour.—[{Laura 
Walcott. 





Dates and Farina—In each quart of 
cooked farina add 1 large cup dates, which 
have been washed, gently dried, stoned, and 
cut in halves. Stir them gently through the 
farina and cook for five minutes longer. 
Serve with cream and sugar. This makes a 
delicious breakfast dish.—[Marie F.. Snow. 





Rice Fritters—One pt cold boiled rice, 2 
well beaten eggs, % pt milk, % pt flour. 
Bake as you do griddle cakes.—[Mrs H. H. 
Buck. 


English Plum Pudding—Nine eggs, 1 lb 


sugar, 1 Ib chopped suet, 1 Ib stoned rais- 
ins, 1 Ib dried currants, 4 Ib dried citroen, 
1 Ib flour, 1 tablespoon mixed spice and 
% wineglass brandy. Add sufficient milk to 
mix it quite stiff. Have a streng cloth, 
well floured, and in tying it leave plenty 
of room for it to swell. Put it into boiling 
and let it beili nine hours, keeping 
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it well covered. The sauce is a matter of 
choice. This one is the most used: Two 
quarts milk, % cup sugar, I teaspoon but- 
ter and 1 heaping tablespoon cornstareh. 
Leave out enough milk to moisten the 
cornstarch, sugar and butter to a thiek 
batter and pour into the rest of the milk 
when boiling. Let it cook three minutes.— 
[Lady Woodsum. 






















If you want to enjoy the 
Shooling this Fall yov 
Should buy onc of our 


RIFLES PISTOLS 
SHOTGUNS 


We make an extensive line of 
them and our new model 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOT 
GUN at $25.00 has no equal in 
its class. Sporting Goods deal- 
ers sell our FIREARMS. 





Our 128-page catalogue should be 
read by everyone interested in 
shooting. Send for t. 








750 Main Street, 
ne. Falls, Mass. 






























CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Dan’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
pfor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your) 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet fs sent tt which 
the highest testimonials as to its value. uD tan 

VAP®O-CRESOLENE €0.,.180 Fulton psa New York. 











ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
moe Kenwood creas, 


Shipped on approval anywhere in the U. 8, 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE, 
uaranteed for 25 years. 
Magnificent exclusive designs, unexcelled 
action; sweetest tone. Kenwood Ma» 
jestic Grand, as illustrated, a master- 
piece of organ building, 648. 25. Thou 
sands in use. Testimonials — every 
state. Send for our big illustr 
Piano and Organ Catalogue FREE 
/The yenowned Kemwoed Pisnos and 
cost lesetham half what dealers 
‘and agents charge for inferior makes. 
Cash Buyers’ Union, Dept. 0-42 Chicago, 




















PERFECT PATTERNS 


: ONLY 10 CENTS. 








The Best Paper Patterns and at 
the Lowest Price. 


None better at any price, 25c, 30c, 
85c and 40c patterna not excepted. 
FREE Catalog sent to all:-who write 
our Pattern Department. . . 


ORANGE JUDD COPPANY, 


52r84 Lafayette Blace, New York. he 
Homestead Building, Springfie » Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, D,. 












































































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Youth’s Companion Map of Circulation 











Showing the 
number of subscribers 
in each state. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Will give its Readers in the 52 Issues of the 1903 Volume 


6 SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself, reGecting American life 

in Home, Camp and Field. 

50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by Famous Men and Women — 
Statesmen, Travellers, Writers and Scientists. 


900 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on 
Important Public and Domestic Questions. 


2950 SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers — Stories 
of Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


1 OOO SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS and Discoveries in 
the Field of Science and Natural History. 


9 OOO BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and 
Curious Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. © 


Health Articles, Religious Articles, Children’s Page, etc. 


If you wish to Know more fully what The Companion gives in 52 weekly issues send for 
the complete Iliustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1903. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who will send $1.75 at once with this slip or the 
name of this paper will receive: 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 


weeks of i902. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
Numbers. 


The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 
12 colors and gold. 

And The Companion for the 52 weeks of i903—a library of the best 
reading for every member of the family. FF 9% 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 











